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The English Scene 


CRUFT’S DOG SHOW 
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Dine WEEK-END we came upon a hiking party of young people 


who were enlivening their march with a spirited performance of that 
interminable ditty ‘One Man and His Dog.’ And we wondered: why 
the dog ? It would not seem from the lyric that it was a working dog. 
Still less was it one of those canine aristocrats whose day will come 
later this month at Cruft’s Dog Show in London. No, it was an 
‘ordinary’ dog; a lumbering, lovable, infuriating, endearing 
creature... just like the one that welcomes you home with an 
ecstasy of delight and from which you wouldn’t be parted for all the 


tea in China. You came by it, probably, when you saw in some 





kennels or pet-shop an appealing scrap, tottering unsteadily on 
wobbly legs...and a small voice at your side said longingly 
‘“Q-o-oh, Daddy!’ And you were lost. Sir, we sympathise. But we 
also understand. We, too, have young people in our care. We stand 
almost in loco parentis to many a youngster whose parents, guarding 
against the unexpected, took us into partnership to safeguard the 
future of their dependants. And these young people have grown to 
know that the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee ( ‘company is not 
only a great institution; it is a very Auman institution. And that is 
what really matters. 


Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE 6 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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A HOLIDAY IN EAST AFRICA CAN MEAN ALL THIS 


Game, sea, mountains 
sunshine and excitement 


Explore the natural beauty of the still untamed forests 
and mountains—fish in a tropical wonderland—see wild 
animals as they really live. All this, plus comfortable 
hotels and inns, excellent food, and good travelling 
facilities. That’s why the three mainland territories of 
East Africa and Zanzibar offer the finest holiday you 
can imagine. Ask about the new economy fares—and 
don't forget to bring your camera! 


THIS REALLY IS A HOLIDAY WITH A DIFFERENCE! 


Write to the 

EAST AFRICA TOURIST TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
Wy Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square London W.C.2. & P.O. Box 2013, Nairobi, Kenya 
1% KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR 
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WHARF 
EXTENSIONS 


For Ministry of Transport, This important new project, opened by H.R.H. Princess Alexandra, on October 19th, involved the 
Federal Government of | extension of the wharf wall by a third of a mile to provide three more deep water berths; 
the construction of three 350’ x 150’ transit sheds; a 400’ x 153’ warehouse, dock offices, access roads, 
Engineers: Coode & Partners and reinforced concrete bridge and other stores buildings. The port is operated by the 
. fk in pi Nigerian Ports Authority. Other important projects in the development of Nigeria include: 
Architectural design Of Gockyard installations, roads, airports, oil and pipeline installations, government and commercial 
dock offices— Architect's _ yildings, factories and industrial plant, power plant projects and housing schemes. 
Co-partnership of London Everywhere the experience and teamwork which prevails throughout the Taylor Woodrow organisation 
and Lagos, in collaboration combine to meet the standards building owners require—quality and planned economy in all 
with the consultants. stages of construction, with maximum speed of completion. 
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CIVIL & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS TAYLOR WOODROW (NIGERIA) LIMITEO 
10 PARK STREET - LONDON : W1 P.O. BOX 138, LAGOS, NIGERIA 


An Artist's impression. 
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A man is known by the company he keeps 


The Cigar: H. Upmann Havana. 


A host is known 
by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more 
insult than compliment. The correct thing to serve 
after meals is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is 
why the perfect host gladly pays that little bit more 
for a really fine liqueur brandy like Remy-Martin. 
A genuine Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A 
brandy defined by French law as Fine Champagne be- 
cause it is made exclusively from grapes grown in the 
two finest districts of Cognac. And it is reassuring to 
remember that Remy Martin make nothing less good. : 

REMY MARI! 





PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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EXPORT 
world 


La situacion comercial de |’Angleterre de- 
mande dass wir mehr exportieren. Goering 
thought the alternative to not exporting 
was death through starvation; the P.M. 
thinks exporting's fun. We think it's plain 
common sense. With hire purchase, bank 
rates and special deposits subject to such 
peripatetic movements, how often have we 
blessed the fact that 45% of our business 
is transacted beyond these islands’ shores. 
What stability of employment and turnover 
—though not always of profits—have we en- 
joyed through the cushioning effects of 
exports. We've been exporting since 1860 
and even in those days we published our 
sales literature in five languages. Bilingu- 
alism is a commonplace with us; many of 
our staff are quinquelingual—even the 
Managing Director speaks three languages. 
We've subsidiary and associated com- 
panies in a dozen countries overseas, and 
agents or dealers in nearly all the others 
—so there’s hardly a country in the world 
we don't visit or where you won't find a 
Morgans product. 

We're sorry if this sounds like boasting 
but we're proud of our export tradition. 
And with all the gloom about exports that 
seems to be fashionable at the moment, we 
feel this is the occasion to pay tribute to 
all the employees of the Group who help to 
develop, make and sell the products on 
which our export performance depends. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 
BATTERSEA, LONDON S.W.11 





Part of the Morgan Crucible Group 
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buys 
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UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST LIMITED - UNITED DOMINIONS HOUSE 
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Tom Walton needed a new van. Needed it here and 
now. But he couldn’t afford here and now to pay the 
full price. So what was he to do? 

He could do one of two things. First—wait till he could 
afford the full cash price—several hundred pounds. 
By which time he might have missed the chance to add 
much extra business, losing substantial profits. 
Second—he could buy the van on credit through 


UDT (which is, in fact, what he did). Of course it 
meant he paid a little extra: but that was nothing to 
the extra profits of having the van this year instead 
of next. By the time he makes the final monthly 
payment Tom expects his van to have paid for itself. 
Maybe there’s no such thing in business as having your 
cake and eating it—but buying on credit through 
UDT comes very, very close! 


- 


EASTCHEAP-Lonponec; Assets exceed £174,000,000 
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THIS IS | ALUMINIUM 


Spick and 
permanently span- 


no more 





Anodised aluminium buttons made by J. R. Gaunt & Son Ltd. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM % 
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THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD 


Britalumin London Telex 








Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, London S.W.1 | Trafalgar 8888 





Britain’s 
Largest 
Oldest 
Newest 
Best 
Aluminium 
Producing 
Company! 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH HAVING THEIR FIRST SIGHT OF THE TAJ MAHAL, THE 
GREAT MAUSOLEUM BUILT BY THE MOGUL EMPEROR, SHAH JEHAN, FOR HIS WIFE. 


On Sunday, January 29, after attending the morning service at St. James’ 
Church, in Delhi, the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh fulfilled the ambition 
of every traveller in India and visited the Taj Mahal. Before doing so they 
saw the Fort at Agra and walked for miles through this former Mogul citadel. 
Then they were taken to see the Taj Mahal which was built by the Mogul 
Emperor, Shah Jehan, as a mausoleum for his wife, Mumtaz Mahal. It was 
begun in 1632 and was completed by 1650. Set in a garden with fountains 
and pools and surrounded by a red sandstone wall, the Taj Mahal is considered 


| 


the finest example of Mogul architecture. The Queen, who was shown round 
by four guides who claim descent from the tomb’s original guardians, paid 
another visit privately to the Taj with the Duke of Edinburgh after dinner. 
The moon only shone for brief intervals and the Queen said later: “‘ It was 
so beautiful that it is worth another trip to India to see the Taj Mahal when 
the moon is really bright.” The next day they were due to fly to Udaipur 
to see the Fatehsagar Lake. Other pictures showing the varied scenes of the 
Royal visit to India appear elsewhere in this issue. 








Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; - Elonwhere Abroad, 44d. 


( These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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rT SERE is something very moving about the 

Queen’s visit to India and Pakistan—both in 
the reception accorded her and in her manifest 
delight in the warmth of her welcome and in the 
great colourful sub-continent, blazing under the 
January sun, into the heart of which she had been 
so suddenly wafted. For Her Majesty’s visit 
symbolises the meeting on a new footing of two 
peoples “‘ from the ends of the earth’ who have 
been closely associated for the past 300 years, 
first in one form, then in another, and are now 
once more collaborating on terms completely 
different to those that existed half a century, or 
even a quarter of a century, ago. On the face of 
it, no two peoples could be more dissimilar in their 
character and history 
than those of Great 
Britain and India. The 
one has enjoyed poli- 
tical unity and cohesion 
and an exceptional free- 
dom from external in- 
vasion and conquest for 
nearly a thousand years; 
the other has a long 
history of invasion and 
civil strife, and even to- 
day is partitioned into 
two separate nations 
deeply divided from one 
another by religion and 
ways of thought. The 
one is a northern people, 
compounded like the 
other of many races, 
though long blended 
into one, and _ steel- 
tempered by a cold, 
rainy and constantly 
changing climate; the 
other is a strongly dif- 
ferentiated kaleidoscope 
of many races inhabit- 
ing the same enormous 
peninsula, living for the 
greater part of the year 
in semi-tropical sun- 
shine, though there are, 
of course, vast varia- 
tions between the clima- 
tic conditions of one 
part of India and 
another. The one has for 
centuries been a Christian nation, deriving its laws 
and institutions from Christian ideas; the other has 
been moulded largely by two great and strangely 
contrasted Oriental faiths, the Hindu and the 
Mohammedan. 

“Yet never the twain shall meet ?”’ For the 
answer, as Kipling with his poet’s instinct saw, is 
that the apparent irreconcilables can find, and 
have always been able to find, a point of contact 
in the mutual recognition of that indefinable 
essence, personal character. There are perhaps no 
two peoples in the world with a stronger sense of, 
and respect for, the validity of personal character 
than the English and Indian. And this, I think, 
has always been, and always will be, the principal 
bond between them. Thejr conceptions of what 
constitutes fineness of character differ immensely; 
Gandhi and Kipling’s Purun Bhagat are worlds 
apart from, say, the Duke of Wellington and Dr. 
Johnson. Yet both peoples have always, at their 
best, shown a surprising capacity for appreciating 
the higher manifestations of character in the other. 
Naturally that mutual recognition was strained 
and blurred during the years when educated India 
was struggling—sometimes shrilly and violently 
—for emancipation, and official and conservative 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Britain, believing that it alone knew what was 
best for India, was obstinately standing fast on 
the letter of the old dispensation. Yet even in 
the angry ‘twenties and ‘thirties nowhere was there 
greater appreciation of English law, literature and 
political institutions than among educated “ pro- 
gressives"’ of India, while no writer has ever 
shown a more profound admiration for the saintli- 
ness, spirituality and tenderness of Indian character 
at its highest than the poet archpriest of the 
English imperial tradition—singer of the “ white 
man’s burden,” the duty to rule, and “ the stiff 
upper lip ’’—Rudyard Kipling. The great states- 
man and national leader, Pandit Nehru, who has 
translated Gandhi's dream into action and launched 





STANDING BY THE 9-FT.8-IN. TIGER SHOT BY PRINCE PHILIP: THE QUEEN AND PRINCE PHILIP WITH THEIR HOSTS, THE MAHARAJA 
AND MAHARANEE OF JAIPUR, AT WHOSE HUNTING LODGE THEY WERE STAYING. 
On January 24 the Duke of Edinburgh shot his first tiger at the Maharaja of Jaipur’s hunting lodge at Sawai Madhopur, in 
Rajasthan. The Queen was watching from about 30 yards away. The tiger, which measured 9 ft. 8 ins. in length, was shot 
on the Royal party’s last attempt at hunting. The next day the Queen and the Duke returned to Delhi, where they attended 
the Republic Day celebrations on January 26, of which pictures appear on pages 182-183. 


the Indian Republic into history, was educated at 
the same English school as Sir Winston Churchill, 
Palmerston and Peel; on learning of the death of 
Lady Mountbatten—who, incidentally, was Palmer- 
ston’s lineal representative—the members of the 
Indian House of Representatives stood in silence 
in tribute to her memory and her labours of love 
during the tragic events that shook India in the 
agony of Partition. In his speech at the Presi- 
dential Banquet on the Queen’s first night at Delhi, 
President Prasad said truly that the Indian people, 
like the British, elected to keep alive only pleasant 
memories of their long association. ‘‘ The United 
Kingdom and India,” he declared, ‘‘ have had 
close relations for some 200 years. This long 
association between our two countries has left an 
abiding influence on our minds and on our institu- 
tions. ... We welcome you to-day not only as 
head of the oldest democracy in the world, but 
also as head of the great Commonwealth.” No 
greeting could have been more generous or ex- 
pressed better the enduring nature of the links 
that bind Britain and India. 

To Englishmen India has appealed far more 
strongly to the senses than our cold, foggy, rainy 
northern isle has appealed to Indians, whose 





youthful studies of legal and other sciences in 
our midst have always struck me as partaking 
almost of the heroic! The transition from the 
banks of the Ganges to Bloomsbury can never be 
anything but painful. But from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth I to the time of our own Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to India and Pakistan, the effect 
of India on the Englishman's normally rather 
sluggish imagination has been profound. No one 
ever described it better than Macaulay, who knew 
India well, in his famous essay on Warren Hastings. 


The burning sun, the strange vegetation of the palm 
and the cocoa tree, the rice-field, the tank, the huge 
trees, older than the Mogul empire, under which 
the village crowds assemble, the thatched roof of the 
peasant’s hut, the rich 
tracery of the mosque 
where the imaum prays 
with his face to Mecca, 
the drums, and banners, 
and gaudy idols, the 
devotee swinging in the 
air, the graceful maiden, 
with the pitcher on her 
head, descending the 
steps to the riverside, the 
black faces, the long 
beards, the yellow streaks 
of sect, the turbans and 
the flowing robes, the 
spears and the silver 
maces, the elephants with 
their canopies of state, 
the gorgeous palanquin of 
the prince, and the close 
litter of the noble lady 
. . . the wild moor where 
the gipsy camp was 
pitched, the bazar hum- 
ming like a beehive with 
the crowd of buyers and 
sellers, the jungle where 
the lonely courier shakes 
his bunch of iron rings to 
scare away the hyaenas. 

Yet in the past— 
and this lies at the 
heart of the Queen’s 
visit and of the en- 
during links between 
Britain and India— 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, 
Irishmen and Welsh- 
men did not go to 
India, like modern 
tourists, merely to ad- 
mire and behold. Nor did they go there only to 
trade and conquer, though in the fullness of time 
they did both. There is poetry and romance, as well 
as harshness and domination, in the story of the old 
East India Company and of its nabobs and 
merchantmen—‘ the great wooden ships whose 
appearance was signalled by a blue flag at Malabar 
Point ’’—and in the amazing tale of ‘‘ how a hand- 
ful of our countrymen, separated from their home 
by an immense ocean, subjugated, in the course of 
a few years, one of the greatest empires in the 
world.”” Yet there is an even greater poetry and 
romance, and far further reaching in its results, in 
the story of those who selflessly gave their lives to 
the service and betterment of India and the Indian 
people. ‘“‘ There was a glow of work and duty 
around us in the Punjab,” wrote one who worked 
under John Lawrence, “ such as I have never felt 
before or since.’’ “ Here lies Henry Lawrence,”’ 
ran the epitaph of John’s brother, ‘‘ who tried to do 
his duty.” It is this—the dedication in the past of 
countless thousands of Britons whose hearts and 
hands were given to the service of India that 
raised the bridge between our two peoples over 
which the Queen has passed in her eastern 
pilgrimage. 























TANKS AND ARMOURED CARS : THE REPUBLIC DAY PARADE ON JANUARY 26 IN NEW DELHI. THE QUEEN AND HER PARTY ARE SEATED TO THE LEFT, BENEATH THE STANDARD. 























ANOTHER SCENE FROM THE COLOURFUL REPUBLIC DAY PARADE IN NEW DELHI, WITH SPLENDID ELEPHANTS SLOWLY MOVING DOWN THE RAJPATH. 
THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: A MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY DURING THE REPUBLIC DAY PARADE IN NEW DELHI. 


An enormous number of people came to watch, together with her Majesty 
the Queen, the Republic Day celebrations held in New Delhi on January 26. 
The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh first rode to the saluting stand with 
the Indian President, Dr. Prasad, in an open carriage and their approach 
was heralded by two helicopters, which strewed the ground with marigold 


petals. The magnificent parade was headed by the cavalry, the Camel 
Corps and the Infantry, who were followed by many famous regiments— 
the Punjabis, the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Dogras. Finally there was a 
fly-past by jet aircraft. Her Majesty wore for the occasion a heavy white 
silk coat and dress, and a feathery satin hat. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: THE QUEEN AT 
VARIED FUNCTIONS IN DELHI. 


(Left.) 

AT THE INSTITUTE OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCES IN 
DELHI WHICH SHE 
OFFICIALLY OPENED 
ON JAN. 27: THE 
QUEEN WITH THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH 



















WORKED THREAD 
WITH WHICH THEY 
WERE PRESENTED. 












(Right.) 

SALUTED SMARTLY AS 
SHE ARRIVED FOR A 
DISPLAY BY INDIAN 
BOY SCOUTS AND GIRL 
GUIDES: THE 

ON JANUARY 25 
WALKING UNDER 

























BY INDIAN SCOUT 
LEADERS. 







LEAVING RASHTRAPATI 
BHAVAN FOR THE RE- 








; Pon oa * 
MEETING A GROUP OF INDIAN GIRLS AT A COMMONWEALTH RECEPTION AT THE 
UNITED KINGDOM HIGH COMMISSION: THE QUEEN ON JANUARY 26. 
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ABOUT TO PLANT—VERY SUITABLY—A QUEEN OF FLOWERS TREE: THE SMARTEST GUARD OF HONOUR IN INDIA: GIRLS OF THE LADY IRWIN COLLEGE DRESSED IN WHITE 
THE QUEEN AT THE INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. AND LINED UP AS THE QUEEN PASSED BY DURING HER VISIT. 


As can be seen from the variety of events on this page there will be few Medical Sciences was officially opened by the Queen on January 27 and the 

of Indian life which the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh will not Queen planted a tree in the grounds. It was here that the Royal couple 
have seen during their visit. On January 25 they attended a display by were given their first garlands in India; these were heavily-worked chains 
Delhi State Bharat scouts and guides. The next day they were entertained of thread decorated with the Union flag and Gandhi's spinning-wheel to 
by the massive celebrations of Republic Day. The All-India Institute of symbolize the Royal visit to India. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: TIME OFF, AND INFORMAL OCCASIONS. 


TIME OFF FOR ONE OF PRINCE PHILIP'S FAVOURITE SPORTS—A GAME OF POLO. HE PLAYCD A KEEN PHOTOGRAPHER WATCHED THE DUKE PLAYING POLO: THE QUEEN FOLLOWING 
IN AN EXHIBITION MATCH IN DELHI ON JANUARY 28, WATCHED BY THE QUEEN. THE GAME AT JAIPUR POLO GROUNDS WITH HER CINE-CAMERA. 
Laat etsae 


cl 


oo ; ae 
IN THE GLOWING COLOURS OF THE EAST: INDIAN FASHION MODELS POSE IN BRILLIANT COSTUMES THE QUEEN PRESENTING TROPHIES AFTER THE EXHIBITION POLO MATCH TO THE 
BEFORE SHOWING THEM TO THE QUEEN IN NEW DELHI. DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND MEMBERS OF THE OPPOSING TEAM 


SHAKING HANDS WITH THE CONQUEROR OF EVEREST: THE QUEEN WITH SHERPA TENSING AT THE RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE INDIAN PRESIDENT, DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD (RIGHT), 
AND HIS DAUGHTER AT THE RASHTRAPATI BHAVAN, NEW DELHI, JANUARY 25. HER MAJESTY LOOKING AT A MAGNIFICENT GIFT JUST RECEIVED. 


For a brief period on January 28 it must have seemed to the Queen that she was the host and had invited about 125 guests, who included Lord Morrison 
was back in England, as she watched her husband playing in an exhibition | of Lambeth and Lady Morrison. Later the Queen and the Duke drove with 
polo match on the Jaipur Polo Grounds against an army team led by the President Prasad to the ceremony of Beating the Retreat—a tattoo of bands 
Maharajah of Jaipur. At luncheon on the previous day, in Delhi, they had which for a period of an hour marched and counter-marched to such tunes as 
been given what has been described as their first fully Indian meal. Mr.Nehru | ‘Cock o’ the North” and “The Road to the Isles.” 
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SPEAKING TO A CROWD OF ABOUT HALF-A-MILLION PEOPLE: THE QUEEN MAKING THE MAJOR PUBLIC SPEECH OF THE TOUR AT THE RAMLILA GROUNDS. 
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“IT IS THE ACHIEVEMENT . . . OF THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN INDIA NOW WHICH I PARTICULARLY WANT TO SEE.”: QUEEN ELIZABETH AT THE RAMLILA RECEPTION. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: THE QUEEN’S SPEECH 


Despite chilly winds and drizzle a huge crowd of about half a million gathered 
at the. Ramlila Grounds, a great open space between the old and the new 
cities of Delhi, for the speech which the Queen made at a civic reception 
given by Mr. Xham Nath, the Mayor of Delhi. This speech is perhaps the 
major speech of the tour. In a striking passage the Queen said that she 























TO A GATHERING OF HALF-A-MILLION PEOPLE AT DELHI. 


was looking forward to seeing many of the old and beautiful buildings 
which recorded India’s ancient history; ‘“‘ but it is the achievement and 
plans of the people who live in India now which I particularly want to see.” 
To the delight of the crowd the Queen concluded her speech with a few 
words of thanks in Hindustani. Mr. Nehru also spoke to the crowd. 
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HE Congo situation is worsening. 
All the signs which so recently 
pointed to an improvement have been 
belied, without hope of an early better- 
ment, and this state of affairs is certain 
to prevail for a long time. Fortunately, 
however, a new determination has been 
revealed and will be maintained. The 
sense of urgency is the best guarantee 
that matters will be put right at the earliest 
possible moment. After reports that Belgian 
parachute troops had been flown into Ruanda- 
Urundi to set afoot a military operation against 
Stanleyville and rescue its nationals, the Belgian 
Embassy issued a statement in London that this 
force had been brought in “ not as a reinforce- 
ment’ but to replace that previously stationed 
there and now repatriated. They will not cross 
the free Congo border. 


Meanwhile, Congolese 
troops to the number of about 
a thousand roam Kivu, mal- 
treating the population, loot- 
ing farms, and generally 
making a nuisance of them- 
selves, without being checked 
by such opposition as is yet 
available, this being no more 
than about 600 strong, for the 
greater part composed of 
Nigerians and Indonesians. 
The head of the ad- 
ministration supporting Mr. 
Lumumba, Mr. Kashamura, 
reports that the force at his 
disposal numbers between 
4000 and 5000 in the province 
of Kivu. It is alleged that 
shortage of food has turned 
them into bandits, a not un- 
likely consequence. Mr. 
Tshombe, self-styled Presi- 
dent of Katanga, has refused 
to permit the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission to 
see Mr. Lumumba, one more 
sign that Leopoldville and 
Thysville are at daggers 
drawn. Another serious 
matter is the decision of the 
Moroccan Government to 
withdraw the contingent 
which forms part of that of 
the United Nations in the 
Congo. . This represents a big 
loss, because it is, I under- 
stand, the strongest numeric- 
ally. It will be recalled that 
several others have threatened 
to withdraw, but these have 
made no further statement 
on the subject. The brighter 
side is represented by the 
report that Congolese troops 
are leaving Stanleyville. It 
is also possible, though im- 
probable, that India will send 
a battalion of fighting troops. 


For the time being at all 
events the United Nations is 
powerless to remedy the situa- 
tion materially and must rely 
solely upon its moral influence. 
The general view is that it 
should in no case intervene 
forcibly, except to defend 
itself, one with which I find 
it impossible to agree. In 
my view it has long been 
apparent that this policy has 
failed and that it is open to 
the reproach of standing by 
and watching the frightful 
atrocities which have been perpetrated, a large 
proportion of which it could have prevented. It 
will at all events be admitted that they have 
increased in ferocity. 


Our new outlook on war is proof of the progress 
of civilisation, and therefore to be maintained in all 
possible circumstances, but I am not prepared to 
acknowledge that it must be applied blindly to 
the situation in the Congo, or that it will be 
infringed if it is. Desperate situations call for 
desperate remedies. We know that more than 
one member of the United Nations has recognised 
this to be so and made efforts to put an end to an 
anomalous state of affairs. Were there a ray of 
hope left in a timid policy, I should not sympathise 
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with a bolder one, but there is virtually 
none now; the best, that of general disarmament, 
is slight in the extreme. The time has surely 
come for the forces which represent order, the 
cessation of bloodshed, and peace to play their 
part untrammelled. As things are, it appears 
unlikely that even negotiations can be set on foot 
while the political leaders, and Mr. Lumumba in 
particular, remain under detention. 


: 





THE NEW CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF: GENERAL SIR RICHARD HULL, WHO IS TO SUCCEED FIELD © 
MARSHAL SIR FRANCIS FESTING. WITH HIM IS THE RT. HON, JOHN PROFUMO. 


General Hull, who will be fifty-four when he takes over as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, was educated 
at Charterhouse and Trinity College, Cambridge. His career has been brilliant. In 1928 he joined the 17th/21st 
Lancers. Under his leadership, during the North African campaign, the striking force “‘ Bladeforce "’ advanced 
350 miles in two-and-a-half days in the attack on Tunis—one of the fastest movements in military history. 
At the early age of thirty-seven he commanded the Ist Armoured Division. 

Far East Land Forces, since 1958, and is seen above in Hong Kong. 


Another handicap has been the suspicion in 
which the Belgians have been held. To my mind 
this is most unjust. Had it not been for them, 
matters would have been worse and the toll of 
death far heavier. Their recent conduct has been 
entirely correct and indeed forbearing. Were 
they to follow the lead of the Moroccan Govern- 
ment in withdrawing—and there is another 
European nation, Sweden, which has announced 
that it may be compelled to do so—we might 
all as well pack up. Statesmanship and ex- 
pedience alike demand a forward policy, without 
which the present deadlock will continue. I attri- 
bute no importance to the rumour that Czech 
advisers have entered the country, but there is 
nothing to stop them and other disturbing elements 
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from doing so. What is most wanted 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD.  ’s resolution. 
DETERIORATION IN THE CONGO. 


The most shocking event to occur 
in the Congo has been, by common 
consent, the treatment of Mr. 
Lumumba on his removal from prison. 
A Swedish officer with his glasses on 
the aircraft testifies that the blindfold 

prisoner was thrown to the ground, savagely 
beaten with rifle butts, kicked, and then pitched 
into a truck. He is alive, unlike other victims of 
the civil war, but his fate has doubled the horror 
of the world, and it is right and proper that such 
should be the case. Mr. Hammarskjéld, the 
Secretary-Generalof the United Nations, has written 
to Mr. Kasavubu that he should be removed from 
the province of Katanga. Only the prejudiced, 
however, can ascribe responsi- 
bility to the President. 


At the time of writing I am 
in as good a position to talk of 
what can now be done as is Mr. 
Hammarskjéld himself—and 
that means nowhere, though 
further information is sure to 
be available before my words 
are in print, and we shall at 
least know whether or not 
genuine negotiations have 
begun. I do not despair of 
success, but I recognise that 
if we miss our opportunity 
we shall have to wait an 
interminable time for the 
next. The task is one of com- 
plexity, involving the cessa- 
tion of disorder, the attitude 
of Mr. Lumumba, the extent 
to which his less close allies 
support his cause, the threat 
of the Moroccan and other 
Governments to withdraw 
their troops, and the con- 
tinued solidarity of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations 
involved. -The goal is worth 
every effort that can be made 
to reach it, and every care to 
avoid the mistakes of the past. 


The result will affect a 
wider field than that of the 
Congo: the neighbouring 
States and their future, one 
may indeed say the future of 
Africa, This is surely a chal- 
lenge to the enthusiasm of 
those who are called on to 
undertake a vital as well as 
a noble task.- I am certainly 
not ready to risk a prophecy 
that things will be easier than 
I wrote above, but do not 
deny that they may. Britain 
can be proud that her soldiers 
and representatives on thespot 
have done so well and that 
the training of African contin- 
gents which have passed 
through their hands has been 
exemplary. She can be con- 
fident that this will be an 
asset when discussions begin. 
I regard as one of the essen- 
tials a backing for Mr. 
Lumumba heartier than has 
been witnessed in the past. 


Our goal is the restoration 
of happiness and prosperity, 
the end of cruelty, and, most 
of all, the creation of a 
glorious, inspiring, and rightly 
jubilant Africa. May we be spurred to the 
highest endeavour. Sledge-hammer blows at 
obstacles are called for and will be struck. 
To conclude this survey, I would say that 
they are the only means to salvation. My 
writing has been interrupted by conversation 
with ultramontane visitors returned to this 
country, immersed in their prejudices, prophesy- 
ing inability on the part of Africans to 
make the continent viable or to pay its way, 
and they have made. me realise more vividly 
than ever how difficult the~work ahead must 
be. It has not daunted me. The splendour 
of the undertaking would blot out all that is 
unseemly in our African record and restore us to 
the popularity we merit. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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A SHIP AS SUITED TO CHILDREN AS TO 
POLITICAL REBELS: A SCENE IN THE PLAY- 
ROOM OF ONE OF A PAIR OF PORTUGUESE 
LUXURY LINERS, SANTA MARIA AND 


VERA CRUZ. NURSES ARE ON DUTY. 








THE VICTIM 


OF A SUCCESSFUL COUP 
ON THE HIGH SEAS: SENHOR JOAO DO 
NASCIMENTO COSTA, THE LINER’S THIRD 
PILOT, WHO WAS SHOT DEAD. HIS WIFE 
HAD A BABY A FEW DAYS EARLIER. 


A WINTER SUNSHINE CRUISE—WITH EXCITEMENTS THROWN IN: A SCENE BY THE SHIP’S 
SWIMMING-POOL AS THE OWNERS WOULD PROBABLY LIKE PEOPLE TO THINK OF IT. 
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IN THE GRIP OF POLITICS: SOME OF THE 600 PASSENGERS CROWDING THE STERN OF THE SANTA 
MARIA IN MID-ATLANTIC BEFORE SHE MADE FOR BRAZIL. (Photograph by Radio.) 
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THE FIRST-CLASS DINING-ROOM, WHERE ALL 
IS PEACE, LUXURY, FINE CUISINE AND SOFT 
MUSIC. FORTUNATELY FOR THE REBELS 
WHEN THEY TOOK OVER THE SHIP, FOOD 
STOCKS WERE RELATIVELY HIGH. 





THE MAN WHO CLAIMS HE GAVE ORDERS 
FOR THE SEIZURE: GENERAL HUMBERTO 
DELGADO, WHO WAS A DEFEATED 
CANDIDATE FOR THE PORTUGUESE 
PRESIDENCY IN 1958—NOW IN BRAZIL. 





IN THE KITCHENS OF THE SANTA MARIA, WITH SOME OF THE CHEFS AND THEIR MORE ARTISTIC 
CREATIONS. FOOD WAS REPORTED RATIONED AFTER THE SEIZURE, BUT NOT SEVERELY. 


THE ATLANTIC. A WINTER SUNSHINE CRUISE WITH A DIFFERENCE: THE SEIZED PORTUGUESE LINER SANTA MARIA. 


By January 30 the most recent news of the Santa Maria, seized by a party 
of political rebels on January 22, was that it was expected to reach Brazil 
—probably the port of Recife—very shortly. Originally it looked as though the 
leader of the insurgents, Captain Henrique Galvao, would sail to Angola, the 
Portuguese colony in West Africa. But on January 28 the United States Navy 
gave its assurances to Captain Galvao that if passengers were landed the 
Santa Maria would not afterwards be interfered with. With Portuguese 


warships hastening to cut off any attempt to reach Angola, the situation 
was further complicated by the fact that whereas President Kubitschek had 
said he would return the ship to‘its owners if it entered a Brazilian port, the 
President-elect, due to be inaugurated on January 31, has said he is a personal 
friend of Captain Galvao and that he would never “ give his ship to the Portu- 
guese authorities.” So it seemed likely that the rebels would delay entering 
any Brazilian port at least until after that date. 
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LEOPOLDVILLE. A REVIEW OF CONGOLESE TROOPS, WITH PRESI- 
DENT JOSEPH KASAVUBU (CENTRE, RIGHT) AND COLONEL MOBUTU 
(ON HIS RIGHT). THE PARADE MARKED THE LATTERS PROMOTION TO 
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SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND. HOW ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST DAMS WILL 
APPEAR: THE BENMORE PROJECT, DRAWN BY AN ARTIST ON AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH. 
The numbers indicate: (1) Mt. Cook; (2) Ahuriri River; (3) spillway intake; (4) spillway 
intake leading to a deflector which throws surplus water into the river wall; (5) proposed 
road to dam crest; (6 and 9) outdoor stations, one for direct current, one for alternating 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


the Treasury; 


MAJOR-GENERAL. ABOUT 1500 CONGOLESE TROOPS PARADED. 


CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. PREPAPING TO DOCK AFTER ITS FIRST PATROL: THE ATOMIC- 
POWERED POLARIS MISSILE-CARRYING SUBMARINE CEORGE WASHINGTON IN HARBOUR 
AFTER ITS “ MISSION OF PEACE ” ATLANTIC PATROL. THE SUBMARINE SET A RECORD OF 
SIXTY-SEVEN DAYS OF CONTINUOUS SUBMERSION. IT CARRIES SIXTEEN POLARIS MISSILES. 


 seeaweaomvsteaner! 


In this photograph 


Postmaster-General; Mr. Stewart Udall, Secretary ‘of the Interior ; the President; Mr 
to U.N.; Mr. Orville Freeman, Agriculture ; Mr. Luther Hodges, Commerce; Mr. Arthur Goldberg, Labour; Mr. 
Abraham Ribicoff, Welfare; and Justice Warren. The swearing-in ceremony took place on January 21. 


NEW ZEALAND. PROGRESS ON THE ENORMOUS BENMORE HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECT 

TOWARDS THE END OF 1960. THE DAM WILL HAVE A MAXIMUM HEIGHT OF 360 FT. 
current transmission ; (7) pre-stressed concrete penstocks to powerhouse ; (8) concrete 
intake dam; (10) tailwater. The Benmore project will uce 540,000 kW. from six 
generators. All the Waitaki River system potential is to S harnessed. 


JUSTICE EARL WARREN (RIGHT) SWEARING-IN THE CABINET OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY, 
WHO CAN BE SEEN IN THE CENTRE. 


(from 1. to r.) Mr. Dean Rusk, Secretary of State; Mr. Douglas Dillon, Secretary of 


bert McNamara, Defense; Mr. Robert Kennedy, ey Mr. Edward Day, 
. Adlai Stevenson, Ambassador 


CAPE TOWN. TAKING A GENERAL SALUTE AT THE OPENING OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

PARLIAMENT ON JANUARY 20: THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, MR. C. R. SWART, WITH HIS WIFE. 

IT WAS PROBABLY THE LAST OCCASION THAT HE WILL ACT AS THE QUEEN’S REPRESENTATIVE 
SINCE IT IS EXPECTED A REPUBLIC WILL SOON BE DECLARED. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF DUPING THE EXPERT: A LONDON 
EXHIBITION OF FORGERIES AND DECEPTIONS. 
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A PORTRAIT ALLEGED TO BE OF BEN JONSON AND COPIED 
FROM A PAINTING IN SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE, BY CAPTAIN 
JOHN EYRE—WHO NEVER EXISTED. IT IS 19TH CENTURY. 

















THE RELIC OF A UNICORN: A HORN OF THE 17TH 

CENTURY—IN REALITY THE TUSK OF A NARWHAL. 

AS LATE AS 1789 “ UNICORNS’” HORNS WERE USED 
AT COURT AS A TEST FOR POISONED FOOD. 
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THE OLD MANOR HOUSE, CHELSEA. 
INVENTOR OF CAPTAIN JOHN EYRE; AND THERE IS NO EVIDENCE AT ALL FOR THE BUILDING. 
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MANDRAGOLA! A MANUSCRIPT ILLUSTRATING THE MYTH OF THE MANDRAKE ROOT, WHICH 
RESEMBLED A HUMAN. ALSO SHOWN IS A REAL “ ENGLISH MANDRAKE " (BRYONY), SHOWING THE 
RESEMBLANCE; AND A HOMUNCULUS (CARVED ROOT). (The latter lent by Mrs. E. C. Bennet-Clark.) 





A highly entertaining exhibition illustrating aspects of forgery and deception 
is now on view in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. Many branches of the Museum have contributed to the exhibition, 
including the Natural History Museum, and where objects are not acknow- 
ledged on these pages, they can be taken to have come from one or other of 
these sources. Much of the exhibition is devoted to careful—or not so 
careful—copies of works of art which as often as not were never intended to 











IN THE SAME HAND AS THE BOGUS PORTRAIT OF BEN JONSON: A DRAWING PRETENDING TO BE BY HOLLAR, OF 
IT IS THE NINETEENTH WORK OF A CERTAIN PETER THOMPSON, THE 





deceive, but which got into unscrupulous or unsuspecting hands. 
illustrated here are the more sensational exhibits: the works of the fictitious 
Captain John Eyre; the mandrake root which screamed when pulled up and 
drove men mad; the fossils deliberately carved to take in a professor who 
believed that all fossils were the ‘‘ sport” of nature. 
mysterious writing—of God? Then there is the notorious Shakespearian 
forger, W. H. Ireland, who also invented two new plays for the master. 
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A LATE 18TH-CENTURY FAKE: A MANUSCRIPT WHICH PURPORTS TO BE 
A COPY, IN THE PLAYWRIGHT’S OWN HAND, OF A LETTER SHAKESPEARE 
WROTE TO THE EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON—FORGED BY IRELAND. 
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ONCE REGARDED AS ONE OF THE GLORIES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM—BUT NOW IN 
DISGRACE: A SARCOPHAGUS BOUGHT IN 1873 AS COMING FROM ANCIENT CARE. IN 
FACT, FAR FROM BEING ETRUSCAN, IT WAS MADE IN ROME ABOUT 1860. 


A HIGHLY AMUSING AND SAD HOAX: CASTS OF THE BOGUS FOSSILS MADE BY PUPILS TO DECEIVE 
THEIR PROFESSOR. (THE ORIGINALS ARE IN GERMANY.) HE PUBLISHED A WORK ABOUT THEM; 
THEN ON DISCOVERING THE HOAX SPENT HIS LIFE TRYING TO BUY ALL THE COPIES BACK. 





But those 


One, in fact, shows 
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MERMAIDS, THE PILTDOWN SKULL AND 
OTHER CURIOUS OR BRILLIANT HOAXES. 





TWO MUMMIFIED MERMAIDS—PART MONKEY AND PART FISH. THE TOP ONE IS FORGED (LEFT) AND REAL TANAGRA FIGURES—OF THE TYPE FOUND IN BOEOTIA AND MADE 
PERHAPS 17TH CENTURY. ITS X-RAY SHOWS THE WIRE STRUCTURE. IN THE LATE 4TH CENTURY OR 3RD CENTURY B.C. SENTIMENTAL VICTORIAN FORGERIES WERE 
((Top] Lent by Professor Sir Alistair Hardy. [Lower] Lent by Mr. and Mrs. M. V. Carey.) COMMON IN THE LAST CENTURY TO MEET THE INCREASING DEMAND. 


HE showcase in the exhibition which will probably appeal most to the 
imagination is the one devoted to the curiosities of Natural History, 
examples of which are illustrated both on this and the previous page. The 
most curious are the two alarming mermaids. The older came to the present 
owner from a family in which it is supposed to have remained for about 
300 years and believed to be authentic. Alas, modern science destroyed the 
grotesque legend—in the form of an X-ray. Apparently it is the sort of hoax 
that the unwary traveller may still find played on him in Aden or japan. 
The Piltdown reconstruction was made in 1912 in all good faith, and before 
the discovery of the canine (marked with a cross). The dark areas show 
pieces actually found—the skull belonging to modern man, the jaw that of 
orang-utan (as was the canine). The white represents the missing area. 


~_ 


A FORGERY OF PURE IMAGINATION, APPARENTLY UNINFLUENCED BY ANY ORIGINAL: 
A COLOMBIAN POTTERY EFFIGY VASE—PROBABLY THE FINEST FORGERY TO COME OUT OF 
COLOMBIA, ALTHOUGH THOUSANDS OF INFERIOR ONES EXIST. 


PERHAPS THE GREATEST FORGERY OF ALL TIME—THE SKULL OF PILTDOWN MAN: A RECON- 
STRUCTION OF THE HEAD THAT WAS SUPPOSED TO BE THE “ MISSING LINK" BETWEEN APE 
AND MAN. THE GREY AREA IS THE MIRROR-IMAGE OF THE LEFT-SIDE PART OF THE SKULL. 
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RIDING AT THEIR MOORINGS AT THE NAVAL STATION, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA: SHIPS OF THE U.S. NAVY’S “ MOTHBALL FLEET” 
WHICH ARE READY FOR A QUICK CONVERSION TO SEA DUTY IF NEEDED IN AN EMERGENCY. 


Among these 200 or so obsolete and ageing vessels are cruisers, escort carriers 
and a great many smaller craft. As can be seen, many have their super- 
structures heavily stripped down while others—-still of potential use—are in 
better condition. There is a very ghostly flavour about this scene, almost as 
though so many Flying Dutchmen had got ashore for a short break in their 
eternal sailing of the seven seas. In fact the majority of the U.S. Navy’s fleet 
is growing old and a programme of ship replacement and modernisation is 


considered highly necessary in many naval quarters. On the other hand, 
seventeen nuclear-powered submarines have now been completed, including 
three fleet ballistic missile submarines all capable of firing the Polaris weapon, 
and it is planned that the i::umber should reach seventy-five by 1967. Another 
great step was the launching last September of U.S.S. Enterprise, the world’s 
largest ship and the first aircraft carrier ever to be powered by nuclear energy. 
Enterprise will have a full load displacement of 86,000 tons. 
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“ THE KING’S SERVANTS: THE CIVIL SERVICE OF CHARLES I, 1625-42.” By G. E. AYLMER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


HE reign of Charles I has so often been used 
by historians as a peg upon which to hang 
their prejudices that it is extremely refreshing to 
find an author who is prepared to approach the 
subject both objectively and with the humility of 
the real scholar. An immense amount of research 
has gone into this book, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that it will henceforth be indispensable to 
all students of English history 
in the 17th century. From 
the first page to the last, Mr. 
Aylmer proves himself a 
realist, for he is careful to 
view both men and institu- 
tions in their proper perspec- 
tive, and in consequence he 
has written a _ penetrating 
social and economic analysis 
of the period. 


In particular, he is careful 
not to read history back- 
wards. ‘** Parliament,”’ he 
rightly says, “was an occa- 
sional and not a regular part 
of the Government. Before 
the Civil War it had very little 
part in administration; its 
activities were advisory, inqui- 
sitorial, and to a lesser extent 
legislative and judicial,” and 
he adds that during the 
period under review Parlia- 
ment only sat for about one 
year and eight months out of 
sixteen years and nine months, 
or about a tenth of the time. 
As for those who attended at 
Westminster: 


Peers and M.P.s would not 
have thought of themselves as 
royal officials. The payment of 
members had virtually lapsed 
during the sixteenth century; in 
any case before that it had not 
been the Crown but their con- 
stituencies who had paid them. True, during sessions 
of the Lords, the peers present were given dinner at 
the expense of the Household; but, though some of 
their modern successors might be glad of the calories, 
this was a relic from the days when 
the whole Baronage was identified 
with the King’s Great Council, the 
indirect ancestor alike of council 
and parliament. The Knights of 
the Bath (in both Houses) seem to 
have had a similar right, which 
may have already been falling into 
abeyance. 

The King, in effect, not only 
reigned but ruled, for whatever 
his faults Charles I was no roi 
fainéant, and his servants were 
his own, not those of some 
institutional abstraction, the 
Crown or the State. 


When the author turns to 
the Civil Service itself he wisely 
points out that appointment by 
patronage and other personal 
contacts was not incompatible 
with men rising on their merits. 
As with the unreformed House 
of Commons before 1832, the 
methods of entry into the old 
administrative system were more 
haphazard than those with which 
we are familiar to-day, but it 
does not, as Mr. Aylmer is careful 
to note, necessarily follow that 
they invariably produced worse 
results. At the same time, if 
professional qualifications in the 
modern sense were seldom required, ‘‘ it would be 
a mistake to think of a ‘ closed’ system with no 
competitive element about it.’’ When the author 
passes from the general to the particular he takes 
us behind the scenes with a most exhaustive 
examination of the background of what may be 
termed Caroline official society. The Evelyns were 
a case in point. The diarist’s grandfather, uncle 
and cousin were all in “ the somewhat unsavoury 
business ’’ of collecting and processing saltpetre 





SIR HENRY CROKE, CLERK OF THE PIPE, 

ONE OF THE OFFICE HOLDERS DISCUSSED 

IN THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 
BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 
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IN TIME OF PEACE. 





for the Royal gunpowder contract, which they 
enjoyed from Elizabeth’s reign until 1636. 


That the sensitive and slightly prudish John 
Evelyn should have been the end-product of so much 
and such successful grubbing for excrement and distil- 
lation of urine provides an excellent illustration of 
Henry James’s dictum that it takes a great deal 
of history to make a little literature 


The case for the Prero- 
gative Courts, and the reasons 
for their unpopularity, are 
clearly stated. All three of 
them—the Star Chamber, the 
Council of the North, and the 
Council of Wales—were dis- 
liked, both by the lawyers 
whose practices they _ re- 
stricted, and by the rich 
whose power they diminished. 
From these courts the poor 
could get a justice which was 
at once cheap, swift, and 
reasonably impartial. This 
was by no means to the taste 
of the county magnates, im- 
bued with a belief in the 
prestige of the landed gentry, 
and as the courts in question 
attracted many suitors they 
seriously diminished the law- 
yers’ fees. Owing to the 
victory of the King’s enemies, 
these courts, as well as that 
of High Commission, to which 
came not only ecclesiastical 
cases, but many matters of 
inheritance, marriage and 
public morals, have acquired 
a bad reputation, often based 
upon insufficient knowledge 
of their activities. It is true 
that the Court of High 
Commission was active 
against the Puritans, but this 
only represented about 5 per 
cent. of its work: the remaining 95 per cent. of cases 
were brought before it by those who preferred the 
High Commission to the ordinary courts. Men like 
Wentworth saw to it that the Council of the North 





“CHARLES I DINING,” A SCENE FROM THE PAINTING BY HOUCKGEEST SHOWING SOME OF THE ROYAL 
SERVANTS AT THEIR DUTIES. THE HOUSEHOLD PROVIDED THE MAJOR ITEM OF CROWN EXPENDITURE 


Kegan Paul. 


did not become an instrument of the rich and their 
allies, but as these became in due course the masters 
of England, his memory, and that of the court 
over which he presided, have been blackened 
in consequence. 


Whatever its merits are admitted to have been 
under the Tudors, Star Chamber under the Stuarts is 
usually thought of almost exclusively as an instrument 
of royal despotism. That it was such an instrument is 
proved beyond doubt by the justly notorious cases of 





(By gracious permission of her Majesty the Queen.) 
The illustrations from the book “ The King's Servants’ are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Routledge and 


the 1630's. But 
the vast majority 
of the cases heard 
before it, on which 
the greater part 
of its time was 
spent, were in no 
sense political; 











they included THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
both public and ON THIS PAGE: MR. G. E. AYLMER. 
private actions, Mr. G. E. Aylmer is a lecturer in 
many of them modern history at the University of 
involving physical Manchester, a post he has held since 


1957. He was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he became a 
junior research fellow, 1931-54, after 
holding a research isllowship at 


violence, in- 
timidation, fraud, 
and defamation: 
that is, crimes 
which tend to 
require summary 
treatment if they 
are to be kept in check. It would be small comfort 
to the injured party in such cases if it took years 
or even decades for justice to be done, as was 
quite liable to happen in the older Courts. Nor 
do its records suggest that Star Chamber was declining 
in popularity with certain kinds of users; it was its 
political use by the Crown and its moral-cum-ideo- 
logical use by the Bishops which were coming to be 
felt intolerable grievances; also the legal profession 
was implacably hostile to it. 


17th - century 
administrative history. 


By no means the least interesting pages in 
this book are those devoted to the comparisons 
and contrasts between the England of Charles I 
and the France of Louis XIII, the basic difference, 
of course, being that the English monarchy, unlike 
the French, had virtually no local officials beyond 
unpaid justices of the peace and constables. Yet 
right down to 1640 the theory of kingship was 
the same in both countries. In Yorkist and Tudor 
times Parliament was of little importance save 
as an instrument of the Crown, and the theory 
coincided with the practice. The King was God’s 
anointed, His lieutenant on earth, and he was 
responsible for the execution of divine justice in 
his kingdom. He was absolute in his sphere of 
government, which was foreign policy, peace and 
war, control of industry, and the coining of money, 
while he could summon or dissolve Parliament at 
his pleasure. After the Reformation even more 
exalted views of the monarchy came to be held, 
for the Church of England taught the doctrines 
of Divine Right and Passive Obedience. ‘ God 
is an invisible King, but the 
King is our visible God,” said 
Henry Valentine in a sermon in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral as late as 
1639. In other words, to oppose 
the King was to sin against God, 
and to provoke the divine venge- 
ance. Yet, in spite of this 
exaltation of the occupant of 
the throne, the English, like the 
French, never confused absolut- 
ism with despotism. What 
caused the parting of the ways 
was that the Great Rebellion 
succeeded, while the Fronde 
failed. 


As for the King himself, he 
has been as extravagantly praised 
by some writers as he has been 
immoderately abused by others, 
but Mr. Aylmer is careful to 
preserve a balance. The chief 
defect of Charles I in the years 
covered by this book was a fatal 
irresolution and a lack of self- 
confidence: until the last scene 
of all, when he was on his trial 
in Westminster Hall, he was one 
of the worst propagandists in his 
own cause in history, for, unlike 
his eldest son, he had no idea 
how to win friends and influence 
people, and he was a singularly bad judge of 
character. Laud once described a man who had 
gained the Royal favour as “‘a very thin tree in 
a storm,” adding, ‘“‘ He will soon be wet that 
takes shelter there.’’ In due course the Archbishop 
was himself to have some light on that lesson. 


* “The King’s Servants: the Civil Service of Charles I, 
1625-1642." By G. E. Aylmer. Illustrated. (Routledge 


and Kegan Paul; 56s.) 
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be & Magers ee = se GARIBALDI CUTTING DOWN THE LEADER OF A NEAPOLITAN CAVALRY CHARGE AT THE BATTLE OF 
REVOLUTION IN SICILY—MASSACRE OF PEOPLE BY THE ROYAL TROOPS AT THE CONVENT MELAZZO. (From “ The Illustrated London News” for August 18, 1860.) 
OF THE WHITE BENEDICTINES, PALERMO. VIZETELLY CONTRASTED THIS WITH GARIBALDI'S 
HONOURABLE CONDUCT. (From “ The Illustrated London News" for July 7, 1860.) 
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GARIBALDI. (From “ The Illustrated London News’ for November 3, 1860.) 


THE FINAL REPULSE OF THE NEAPOLITANS AT THE BATTLE ON THE VOLTURNO BY GARIBAL 
VICTORIOUS TROOPS. (From “ The Illustrated London News" for October 20, 1860.) 
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VICTOR EMMANUEL GREETED BY A VOCIFEROUS POPULACE AS HE ENTERED NAPLES WITH 
GARIBALDI ON NOVEMBER 7, 1860. (From “ The Illustrated London News” for December 1, 1860.) 


to cover the campaign as our war artist. Vizetelly, as devoted to Garibaldi 
anil ; 4 oo vataetad as any of the other 650 young Englishmen who went out to succour Italy, was 
ieee tas i _ — also a very fine correspondent and his dispatches provide the best eye-witness 
KING VICTOR EMMANUEL GIVING ORDERS FOR THE BOMBARDMENT OF CAPUA, ONE OF THE account of the campaign. Vizetelly was responsible for all the illustrations 
LAST NEAPOLITAN STRONGHOLDS. (From “ The Illustrated London News” for November 17, 1860.) shown here except for that of the English volunteers entering Naples. As a 
contrast to Garibaldi’s nobility of conduct he instanced this horrifying massacre 
These illustrations show incidents of Garibaldi’s remarkable campaign in 1860 in Palermo by royal troops. Garibaldi’s personal courage is shown in the 
when he liberated southern Italy and Sicily from the rule of the Bourbon King incident at the battle of Melazzo when he cut down a cavalry captain who 
of the Two Sicilies, Francis II. This monarch, whose father was “ Bomba,” was attempting to recapture a gun. Vizetelly later reported on the American 
whose methods were described by Gladstone as ‘‘ the negation of God erected Civil War; and was lost in the massacre of Hicks Pasha’s army in 1883 in the 
into a system of government,’’ was also notorious for his reactionary and Sudan. This is the first of a series on the world as it was seen by The Illustrated 
cruel régime. The Illustrated London News sent the brilliant Frank Vizetelly | London News a hundred years ago. 
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IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 
IlI.—THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
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N last week’s article, we examined the peculiar 
properties of the Earth, as a planet of the 
Sun, that seemed to be necessary to sustain 
living creatures of the types found on the Earth. 
We saw that the higher forms of life required an 
atmosphere containing oxygen, or else water in 
which oxygen was dissolved. Plant life did not 
necessarily need this oxygen—indeed, the oxygen 
in the Earth’s atmosphere may have originated 
from the activity of plant life at an earlier stage 
of the Earth’s history—but would require available 
carbon dioxide. It is the particular property of 
plants that they can absorb solar energy, and store 
it up as chemical energy by building from carbon 
dioxide and water heavier, larger chemical 
molecules. 

But by far the most important requirement of 
life on Earth would seem to be an equable tempera- 
ture. The range of temperature that allows of 
active life is very small—from about 20 deg. F. 
to 140 deg. F. The upper temperature limit is 
the more important, for if the temperature is too 
high, the complex molecules upon which the 
chemical activity of life seems to depend begin 
to break up. The lower limit is much 
less definite, for life may, at low tem- 
peratures, assume a latent form 
while not being active at the low 
temperature, it does not die, but will 
recover and become active if the 
temperature is raised. 

In this article, we look at the other 
planets of the solar system with these 
limitations in mind, and we consider 
first the temperature criterion. The 
temperature of a planet’s surface de- 
pends firstly upon its distance from the 
source of heat and light, the Sun. If 
the planet had no atmosphere, and 
absorbed all the radiation falling upon 
it, then it is easy to calculate the 
temperature at which the planet’s 
surface would stabilise at any given 
distance from the Sun. It is important 
to notice that the temperature depends 
upon the property of the planet—space 
itself, in the solar system, can have no 
“‘temperature,”’ only matter can. If 
an artificial planet were sent into the 
solar system, made of highly-polished 
metal (so that it reflects all the radia- 
tion of the Sun falling on it, and 
absorbs none of it), then the interior 
of the artificial planet would remain 
completely cold, however near the 
Sun it went. 

The temperature of the surface of a 
planet can be measured—approxi- 
mately, at least—by using very sensi- 
tive detectors of heat. Such a sensitive detector 
is the thermocouple. If a circuit of wire is made, 
one-half being of one metal and the other half 
of another metal, and the two junctions are kept 
at different temperatures, then a small electric 
current will flow through the circuit. If this 
current is measured, the difference in temperature 
of the two junctions can be measured. 

Suppose, then, that we have such a thermo- 
couple, and we keep one junction at the freezing- 
point of water by immersing it in a mixture of 
water and ice. The other junction is placed in a 
telescope, so that the image of a planet falls on it. 
The thermocouple absorbs the energy of the heat 
and light from the planet, and heats up. From the 
small electric current that flows, we can tell how 
much energy is coming to us from the planet 
(if we allow for any absorption by the telescope 
itself). Now not all of this energy will be heat 
radiation by the planet; some of it will be solar 
radiation that has been reflected by the planet. 
But whereas the heat radiation will be of long 
wavelengths in the far infra-red, the solar radia- 
tion is mostly in the form of visible light. We can 
separate these two components of the radiation by 
observing first with the planet’s radiation passing 
through a cell of water before it reaches the 
thermocouple, and then without the water cell. 
The water cell absorbs the heat rays from the planet, 
but is transparent to the visible light (just like the 
glass of the greenhouse discussed last week). So, by 
subtracting the energy received with the water cell 
from the energy received without the water cell, 
we find the heat received from the planet, and from 
this we can calculate the planet’s temperature. 

The planet nearest to the Sun is Mercury, at a 
distance of 36 million miles. If we use the distance 


NEARER THE SUN. 


Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories. 


of the Earth from the Sun (93 million miles) as our 
unit of distance (the astronomical unit), then 
Mercury is nearly 0.4 astronomical units away from 
the Sun. It keeps the same face towards the Sun, 
and we would calculate its surface temperature 
on this side to be about 700 deg. F. This is close 
to the measured value. The dark side of Mercury 
is so cold that no radiation can be detected from it. 

The agreement between the calculated and 
observed temperatures shows that Mercury has 
no appreciable atmosphere. We would not expect 
it to have. For a gas consists of a large number 
of molecules, which, as the gas is heated up, move 
faster and faster, colliding with each other. 
When the temperature is high enough, many of the 
molecules acquire speeds greater than the escape 
speed from the planet. They then fly off into 
space, just as a rocket which exceeds the escape 
speed from the Earth’s surface will become an 
artificial planet. In the case of Mercury, its 
surface temperature is so high that if it ever had 
any atmosphere, this would long since have 
evaporated into space. Any atmosphere that 


remains must be very, very tenuous indeed, 





JUPITER 


SATURN 


OF THESE FOUR PLANETS, VENUS IS ABOUT THE SAME SIZE AS THE EARTH, AND IS 





SOMEWHAT SMALLER THAN THE EARTH. 
Venus with 200-in. telescopes. 


compared with the density of the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere. With a temperature so far exceeding the 
upper limit for active life, and with no appreciable 
atmosphere, Mercury seems a most unlikely 
abode for life at all resembling life as we know it 
on Earth. 

We would expect Venus to have a temperature 
of about 450 deg. F. at nearly three-quarters of 
an astronomical unit from the sun. The observa- 
tions give quite a different answer—about 
-40 deg. F.! This is because Venus is covered 
with an extensive atmosphere, full of clouds. 
These clouds reflect nearly all of the solar light 
and heat, and there is little left to heat the planet. 
But the same clouds will also bottle up any heat 
radiation from the planet, so that the actual 
temperature of the surface of Venus may be much 
higher than the observed temperature. What we 
are reaily observing is the temperature of the 
atmosphere of Venus above the cloud layer. In 
fact, this thick cloud layer prevents us from 
knowing anything about the surface conditions 
on Venus—we do not even know how rapidly it 
rotates, because we cannot see any permanent 
markings on the surface. 

It is difficult also to know of what the clouds 
of Venus are composed. They appear very white, 
because they reflect so much solar radiation; this 
is the main reason why Venus can become the 
brightest object in the night sky. The method 
used to discover the chemical nature of the atmo- 
sphere of a planet is to look closely at the spectrum 
of the planet. If we pass the light of the Sun 
through a prism, we see a coloured rainbow 
band with some colours missing or faint. We 
usually pass the light through a slit, so that the 
missing colours appear as dark lines in the solar 


ITS SURFACE IS PERMANENTLY HIDDEN BY AN EXTENSIVE CLOUD LAYER. 
JUPITER AND SATURN ARE GIANT PLANETS, WITH EXTENSIVE ATMOSPHERES OF AMMONIA 
AND METHANE. PLUTO, THE FARTHEST KNOWN PLANET FROM THE SUN, IS PROBABLY 


Jupiter and Saturn photographed with 100-in., Pluto and 
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spectrum—there are many tens of thousands of 
such lines, and the particular lines that appear 
depend upon the chemical nature and physical 
conditions of the atoms in the outer layers of the 
Sun. If a planet simply reflected the light of the 
Sun, then its spectrum should be an exact replica, 
albeit a faint replica, of the solar spectrum. But 
if the planet has an atmosphere, then the sunlight 
has had to pass twice through the planet’s atmo- 
sphere before reaching us. We might hope to see 
new dark lines appearing in the planet’s spectrum 
that were nof in the Sun’s spectrum, lines produced 
by the atoms of the planetary atmosphere. 

The spectrum of Venus has been searched for 
such tell-tale lines, in the hope of identifying the 
atoms of the planet’s atmosphere. But such 
searches have been inconclusive. In particular, the 
characteristic groups of lines that we know to be 
due to water vapour do not occur in the spectrum 
of Venus. (This is a difficult observation, because 
our own atmosphere contains water vapour, and 
produces dark water-vapour telluric lines in both 
the solar and planetary spectra.) At one time, it 
was supposed that this negative observation ruled 
out any possibility of the clouds being ordinary 
water-vapour clouds, and many suggestions for 
alternative chemical constituents were made, such 
as solid carbon dioxide, and formaldehyde, a com- 
pound of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen. But if 
the temperature at the cloud level is as low as 
-40 deg. F., then the clouds might still be of 
water, but in a frozen state. If this be so, then on 
the surface of Venus water might exist in a free, 
liquid state, and conditions on Venus 
might well be suited to the develop- 
ment of life. But this is just specula- 
tion—for the clouds of Venus hide the 
secrets of the surface well, and Venus 
remains an enigma. 

The Earth’s natural satellite the 
Moon should have an average tempera- 
ture much the same as that of the 
Earth. But the mass of the Moon is only 
about an eightieth of the mass of the 
Earth, and so the escape velocity from 
the surface of the Moon is much less 
than that from the Earth. While the 
Earth has been able to retain its 
atmosphere over zxsmic periods of 
time, the Moon has not. The Moon 
has no air, and consequently no free 
water lying on its surface. Also, 
because of long zons of tidal action by 
the Earth on the solid body of the 
Moon, the Moon keeps the same face 
always to the Earth (apart from a 
slight vestigial rotation called libra- 
tion). Its day is, therefore, as long as 
a month on the Earth. 

On the sunlit side of the Moon, at 
the middle of the lunar day, the tem- 
perature of the surface may exceed the 
boiling point of water (212 deg. F.). 
At sunset on the Moon, the tempera- 
ture has dropped to -—50 deg. F., and 
at midnight on the Moon is as low 
as —240 deg. F. Just to step across 
from the sunlight into the shadow of a 
crater of mountain on the lunar surface would mean 
a drop of temperature of over 200 deg. F. Certainly 
the Moon seems to be no place for the development 
of active life. It is, however, just possible that 
simple organisms might be able to survive the cold 
of the lunar night and the heat of the lunar day 
in a latent form, to have a brief activity twice a 
month (at sunset and sunrise on the Moon). 
Possibly the day is not far hence when instru- 


‘ments may be sent to the Moon to investigate, 


among other matters, whether such primitive life- 
cells do exist there. For this reason, considerable 
care has been taken to sterilise the attempted and 
successful lunar probes, so that there is no danger 
of simple life-forms being taken to the Moon from 
the Earth, to contaminate it before these interesting 
observations could be made. 

The next planet outwards from the Earth 
is Mars, at one-and-a-half astronomical units. 
Mars has a slight atmosphere, and its tempera- 
ture (at its warmest parts) may rise above the 
freezing point of water. Of all the planets of 
the solar system, Mars is the most likely one 
on which to find other forms of life. Further- 
more, observations of Mars give some reason for 
believing that life of a sort does exist on Mars. 
For this reason, I will devote my next article to 
Mars alone. 

Beyond Mars, we find the giant planet Jupiter, 
over five times as far from the Sun as the Earth. 
Its surface temperature would be expected to be 
around —200 deg. F., and it is covered by a most ex- 
tensive atmosphere of ammonia and methane, both 
gases being highly poisonous to Earth-like forms of 
life. As we proceed further outwards, we come to 
the other giant planets Saturn, Uranus and Nep- 
tune; these planets are even colder [Continued overleaf, 
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LIFE ON EARTH CAN EXIST ONLY AT TEMPERATU WITHIN A RATHER 
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IS THERE LIFE ELSEWHERE IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM?: THE EXTREME TEMPERATURES 


Continued.| than Jupiter, and all have thick atmospheres of a nature similar to 
that of Jupiter. Some of the satellites of Saturn also have atmospheres of the 
same poisonous nature. The most distant planet, Pluto, is nearly forty times 
as far away from the Sun as the Earth, and it takes 248 years to travel once 
round the Sun. So far away is the Sun from Pluto that the surface temperature 
of the planet can hardly exceed -350 deg. F. Any atmosphere that Pluto 
might have had must be frozen on its surface. Between the planets, there 


are countless billions of small particles called meteors. Some of these may 


get swept up by the Earth’s atmosphere, and burn up as “ shooting stars.” 
If the meteor is large enough, it may survive partly intact to the ground, 
where it falls as a meteorite. Fortunately most meteorites are only like 
pebbles, but the rare missile from space may be several tons in weight. Such 
an object would devastate many square miles when it lands, and leave a large 
crater. Several such meteor craters are recognised on the Earth’s surface. 
An object exceeding a quarter of a mile in diameter would be visible in space 
by the light of the Sun that it reflects. It would be a minor planet, or asteroid. 
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EXISTING OUTSIDE THE EARTH AND THE NARROW RANGE OF LIFE POSSIBLE IN THEM. 


remain active, then we see that in only a very narrow zone within the solar 


The orbits of over 2000 such asteroids, whose diameters range up to 500 miles, | 
system—not too near the Sun, nor yet too far away—could we expect to find 


are known, and there is a concentration of them between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter. On many such small planets, the temperature conditions might 
be suitable for active life. None of them are large enough to retain ari atmo- 
sphere, or free water, but it is perhaps not impossible that, if the requisite 
chemical elements are present in the soil of the asteroid, some forms of life 
might arise to utilise them. If we consider that active life is possible only 
over the range of temperature for which life as we know it on Earth can 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 


cicl 


active life. In fact, in the distance of 4000 million miles that separates Pluto 
from the Sun, active life is restricted to a band only 75 million miles wide. 
Only the Earth, Mars and Venus together with a few asteroids overlap this 
band. Truly on this picture in the universe life seems to be balanced 
precariously on a tightrope. In next week’s article Dr. Ovenden discusses the 
planet Mars and examines the possibilities of some form of life existing there. 
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TRIBAL DANCERS AND DRUMMERS MAKING THEIR WAY ALONG THE PROCESSIONAL ROUTE. THEY WERE SEEN BY OVER TWO MILLION SPECTATORS. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: SCENES FROM THE PARADE ON THE ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 


The eleventh anniversary of the founding of the Indian Republic was cele- 
brated on January 26 with a great show of military splendour and civilian 
pride. The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh rode to the saluting-stand 
with Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of India, in an open carriage escorted 
by lancers of his bodyguard. The Queen is the first Head of State to ride 
with the President on this occasion and it was an even more remarkable 


event in that her father was the last Emperor of India and it was under hira 
that India won its independence. The Presidential carriage was preceded by 
a pair of helicopters which laid a carpet of marigold petals in their path. 
The crowds present at the parade have been estimated at 2,500,000 in number, 
the largest ever known on this occasion. The parade, which came down the 
centre of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ New Delhi, the Rajpath, began with the cavalr’ 
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A BAND OF GIRLS OF THE NATIONAL CADET CORPS, ONE OF INDIA’S CHIEF YOUTH ORGANISATIONS. OVER 1000 GIRLS AND BOYS TOOK PART IN THIS ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


RSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE INDIAN REPUBLIC WHICH WAS WATCHED BY THE QUEEN, 


and the Camel Corps, which are shown on these pages. These were followed 
by the infantry, the names of whose regiments are still renowned in this 
country and whose traditions have not altered. After the mecharised 
weapons, tanks, guns and paratroops, came twelve caparisoned elephants who 
also saluted the President, and in the elephants’ wake came folk dancers, 
schoolboys and girls waving banners and a series of floats representing every 


state in India. The climax came with the fly-past of 75 jets in an aerobatic 
display in which they smoke-trailed the colours of the Republic across the sky. 
Later in the day the Queen was the guest of honour at a Presidential reception 
at Rashtrapati Bhavan for 8000 guests. Republic Day ended with a dinner 
given by the United Kingdom High Commissioner, Sir Patrick Gore-Booth, at 
which the President and Mr. Nehru were present. 
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NEWLY REVEALED IN IMPERIAL TREBIZOND. 


(Left.) 

FIG. 1. THE HEAD AND 
SHOULDERS OF CHRIST 
FROM THE “ ASCEN- 
SION " IN THE BARREL 
VAULT OF THE SANC- 
TUARY OF SANCTA 
SOPHIA, TREBIZOND. 
THE WHOLE PAINT- 
ING SHOWS A FULL- 
LENGTH OF CHRIST 
BEING BORNE ALOFT 

BY FOUR ANGELS. 


(Right.) 

FIG. 2. PART OF THE 
“MIRACULOUS 
DRAUGHT OF FISHES ” 
FROM THE NORTH 
WALL OF THE SANC- 
TUARY, TO SHOW 
THE “SNOWSTORM” 
EFFECT OF THE CHIP- 


KEY TO THE PLASTER 

WHEN THE PAINT- 

INGS WERE BEING 
COVERED UP. 
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FIG. §. STRONGLY AND VIVIDLY PORTRAYED: THE HEAD OF JOACHIM—FROM THE CONCH OF 
THE SOUTH-EAST CHAPEL, ADORING THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


FIG. 6. THE EASTERN HALF OF THE PAINTING OF THE “ DOUBTING OF THOMAS,” IN THE 
SANCTUARY—A TRULY POWERFUL AND RHYTHMIC COMPOSITION. 


Continued.] the plaster 
which covered the paint- 
ings have been toned in 
so that the original work 
may be more clearly 
seen. Fig. 6 shows the 
eastern half of the 
Doubting of Thomas. 
The classical feeling in 
the painting of the robes 
of the apostles and the 
rhythmic movement of 
robes and arms make a 
balanced composition of 
great beauty. In Fig. 8 
may be seen a head of 
St. Peter from the Final 


FIG. 9. A UNIQUE BYZANTINE PAINTING—A QUITE REALISTIC PORTRAYAL OF AN ORIENTAL 
FACE—ONE OF THE CROWD AT THE “ FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND.” 


EADERS of The Illustrated London News will remember a report by 
Professor D. Talbot Rice, in our issue of October 11, 1958, on the dis- 
covery and preservation of wall paintings in the church of Sancta Sophia, 
Trebizond. The expedition is financed by the Russell Trust of Edinburgh 
University and directed by Professor Talbot Rice with Mr. David Winfield 
acting as Field Director. The Department of Antiquities of the Government 
of Turkey has generously co-operated in the work and is undertaking the 
necessary structural repairs. Mr. David Winfield writes: ‘‘ Work was 
begun in the sanctuary and apse of the church where there are three paintings 
on the walls depicting the appearances of Christ after the Resurrection; and 
these are rounded-off by a fine representation of the Ascension in the barrel 
vault of the sanctuary. The high artistic quality of these paintings may be 
seen from the details reproduced on these pages. Figs. 2, 3 and 11 are from 
the Miraculous Draught of Fishes on the Sea of Tiberias and show details before 
and after conservation work had been completed. No repainting has been 
done, but the many chip-holes which were made to key on _— [Continued centre. 


FIG. 10. ST. EPIPHANIOS, BISHOP OF CYPRUS: A DETAIL FROM 
THE EMBRASURE OF THE NORTH-EAST WINDOW OF THE APSE. 


Blessing of the Apostles 
and Figs. 1 and 7 show 
details of the Christ of 
the Ascension and of 
the Angel rebuking the 
Apostles who stand on 
either side: ‘ Why stand 
ye looking up, ye men 
of Galilee? .. .’ Work 
in the eastern part of 
the church was com- 
pleted in the 1960 season 
with the discovery ot 
some medallions of 
saints in the Sanctuary 
arch. At the crown of 
the arch (Fig. 4) is a 
medallion of the Child 
Christ painted against a 
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13TH-CENTURY BYZANTINE MASTERPIECES. 


(Left.) 

FIG. 3. THE SAME DE- 
TAIL AS IS SHOWN IN 
FIG. 2, BUT AFTER 
CLEANING AND RE- 
STORATION HAD 
TAKEN PLACE. THE 
CHIP-MARKS ARE 
FILLED AND TONED, 
TO SUBDUE THE 
STARING EFFECT BUT 
NO REPAINTING HAS 

BEEN DONE. 


(Right.) 

FIG. 4. THE MEDAL- 
LION OF THE CHRIST- 
CHILD—AGAINST A 
RED BACKGROUND 
AND JEWELLED CROSS. 
THE CHIP-MARKS, 
WHICH CAN BE SEEN 
UNDER THE TONING, 
DID NOT EXTEND ON 
TO THE FACE AT ALL, 
PERHAPS OWING TO 
THE PIETY OF THE 

PLASTERER. 


THE HEAD OF PETER PROSTRATING HIMSELF TO RECEIVE THE BLESSING OF CHRIST. 
A WELL-PRESERVED AND EXTREMELY VIGOROUS HEAD. 


FIG. 7. PART OF THE “ ASCENSION": A DRAMATIC PAINTING OF AN ANGEL BETWEEN TWO 
APOSTLES—“ WHY STAND YE LOOKING UP, YE MEN OF GALILEE?” 


background with a 
welled cross behind 
e head. Parts of the 
edallion had fallen 
ay because of a struc- 
ral crack running 
rough the centre, but 
the face remains in good 

ndition as the super- 
Rition or piety on the 
rt of the workman 

volved prevented him 
from carrying the chip- 
Marks (which may be 
Seen on the right) 
through into the face. 
The eastern and north 
vaults of the naos pro- 
duced little of interest 
Since the paintings have 


FIG. 12. ANOTHER DETAIL FROM THE “ FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND.” THE MODELLING 
AND ROUNDNESS OF THE PORTRAIT ARE VERY LIKE THOSE OF FIG. 9. 


Suffered greatly from 
damp due to faulty roof- 
ing, and the greater part 
had long ago fallen 
away; however, there 
were fragments of the 
Crucifixion and Anasta- 
sis on the north wall 
and two paintings of 
stylite saints in the soffit 
of the north archway. 
Work is now in pro- 
gress in the west vault 
of the naos, where some 
well-preserved paintings 
are being [Continued right. 


FIG. 11. A DETAIL FROM FIG. 3, SHOWING THE HEAD OF ONE OF 
THE APOSTLES: AN EXTREMELY FORCEFUL PIECE OF PAINTING. 


Continued.]| brought to light, andin thenarthex. The highlight of the 1960 season 
was the discovery in the narthex of paintings undamaged by chip-marks, since 
they are only covered with thick layers of limewash and not by plaster and 
little damaged by weather because a room above protects the vaults from any 
direct access by rain. On the east wall scenes of the Baptism and of the 
Deesis are being uncovered, while on the north wall and in the north-east 
vault is a representation of the miracle of the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
From the latter are reproduced details (Figs. 9 and 12) of two faces, one of 
them an Oriental figure. This is unique for Byzantine painting in its realistic 
depiction of a man looking pensively up at Christ as He performs the miracle. 
The painter must have wandered through the bazaars of Trebizond and carried 
back with him a memory of some Oriental merchant from Bokhara or Samar- 
kand whom he has portrayed as a reminder for us of the once-proud days when 
Trebizond was the westward terminus of the great trade route running through 
to central Asia and on to China. Work will continue through 1961 and 1962, 
when it is hoped that further interesting discoveries may be made.” 
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6 beer years or more ago, a bookseller made a 
remark to me to the effect that almost any 
book will sell if it is about birds. Like any other 
generalisation, this did not contain the whole 
truth, but it indicated that there was a wide 
market for books on this subject. This much 
seems borne out by even casual attention to book- 
shops and publishers’ catalogues. An assured 
market has the weakness that indifferent as well 
as good books come off the presses, but it also 
means that publishers can be more adventurous 
and embark on the production of high-quality 
books. This seems to have been happening in 
recent years in this particular subject. 

One of the latest of the high-quality books on 
birds is ‘‘ Atlas of European Birds,’’ by K. H. 
Voous (Nelson; 70s.). Professor Voous is Deputy 
Director of the Zoological Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam and Professor of Zoogeography 
at the Free University, Amsterdam. His book 
carries a Preface by Sir A. Landsborough Thomson, 
formerly President of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union. 

The word ‘“atlas”’ has several meanings. 
For some of us it means a book full of maps, but 
it can also mean a book full of plates or one 
carrying tabulated information. In Professor 
Voous’ book we have all three. 
is followed by a short 
tabulation of faunal types 
and a brief discussion 
on climatic zones. After 
that there are 284 pages 
containing 355 selected 
photographs of birds, in 
black and white, sum- 
marised descriptions of 
419 species of European 
birds and 419 maps each 
illustrating the distribu- 
tion of one of these 
species. There is, there- 
fore, a great quantity of 
information in the text, 
with the added advan- 
tage of a large number of 
pictures, within one 
volume. But the great 
value of the book lies in 
the maps. 

In a certain sense, the 
development of the litera- 
ture on birds in English 
during the past fifteen 
years reflects the develop- 
ment of one’s individual 
requirements in this 
study. The ornithologist 
novice starts with an 
interest in the birds living in his immediate 
surroundings, At this stage his ambition is some- 
times limited by the desire merely to tick on a 
list all the species seen and recognised. It is then 
little more than a dynamic form of collecting. 

As his successes increase so does his ambition 
to be able to mark off as many as possible of the 
500-odd species included in the British list of 
birds. He is tempted to travel farther and farther 
afield, to visit different parts of the British Isles 
for localised birds. During this time he is acutely 
aware that some of the birds he is pursuing are 
either summer visitors or winter visitors, coming 
from lands outside the ring of salt-water surround- 
ing the British Isles. He may even have a vague 
consciousness, in the dark recesses of his mind, 
that there are places outside his own native 
country where birds live much like those he is 
studying, but his bookshelf will probably still be 
monopolised by books bearing always in their 
title, in some form or other, the words “ British 
Birds.” 

At some point in his development as an orni- 
thologist his insularity begins to break down. He 
wishes to know more about the distant lands 
where some of the birds he sees at home come 
from, or even to know—and to see—species of 
birds that never come to his own land. It is not 
in politics alone that the British are becoming less 
insular—if, indeed, they ever were that. It is 


The Introduction 


happening also in ornithology, and bird-watching 
holidays on the Continent, taken solely for the 
purpose of adding to the numbers of ticks on 
the list, are increasing. Even those who visit the 
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Continent, or elsewhere, for other purposes, make 
a point of looking out for birds they are unlikely 
to see in Britain. With this development in the 
tastes of the individual ornithologist has grown a 
need for books in the mother-tongue on European 
birds or on birds of the world. 

Professor Voous’ book was originally written 
for ornithologists in Holland, and ultimately no 
doubt for other Continental readers. The signifi- 
cant fact is that an English edition should have 
been put on the market here so soon, as if to 
satisfy this new reaching-out for extra-British 
information about birds. 

Browsing over maps is always a pleasant occu- 
pation, and the first thing that strikes one on 
looking at the maps in this book is that so many 
of the birds on our (British) doorsteps are widely 
distributed over the world. The birds which 
typify an English spring, for example, beloved of 
poets and song-writers, are not even good Euro- 
peans. Some are cosmopolitans. The skylark is 
found all over Europe, in a wide belt across 
Central Asia to Japan, and in north-west Africa. 
The nightingale we share with middle Europe, 
the Mediterranean and parts of the south-west 
and Central Asia. The cuckoo visits, on its 





summer breeding migrations, Europe and most 
of Asia. 

There are other species in Britain that are even 
more cosmopolitan. The members of the crow 
family especially tend to be widespread across the 
northern hemisphere, with the raven, heading 
the list, distributed over most of Europe, Asia and 
North America, as well as the northern half of 
Africa. Some common garden birds, the great tit 
being an example, are even less restricted, while 
the peregrine falcon, oyster-catcher, common 
snipe, hen-harrier and barn owl not only enjoy a 
wide distribution in the northern hemisphere but 
are found in much of the southern hemisphere 
as well. 

Maps of this kind give us a jolt in another way. 
The Kentish plover one would expect to find 
mainly in the English county of Kent. In fact, 
it belongs to every continent except Antarctica. 
The Dartford warbler is not only found in Kent, 
where the town of Dartford is, but at various 
points in the southern half of England; but its 
main area of distribution is in western France, 
Spain and other parts of the western Mediterranean. 

Distribution maps bring out vagaries. The 
great skua belongs to the Antarctic and the sub- 
Antarctic, but it has a toe-hold in the north, in 
Iceland, the Faroes, Shetlands and Orkneys. And 
why should one species be widely distributed and 
a related species localised? The nightjar (Capri- 
mulgus europe@us) extends in summer across 
Europe and much of Asia. The red-necked night- 
jar (C. ruficollis) only penetrates north to Spain, 
north-west Africa and Sicily. 
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HORNBILL IVORY: ONE OF A PAIR OF CASQUES OF THE HELMETED HORNBILL, CARVED IN CHINA. THIS KIND OF IVORY WAS 
ONCE MORE VALUABLE THAN JADE IN CHINA AND A MAJOR EXPORT FROM BORNEO. 
From the book “ The Birds of Borneo,” reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Oliver and Boyd. 


(From the Collection of Tom Harrisson.) 














[he expert ornithologist—if there be any who 
troubles to read this far—may object that the 
general remarks included here do not give an 
accurate picture. He might say, for example, 
that no account has been taken of sub-species, 
especially in relation to the British Isles, nor of 
migrants and vagrants, birds-of-passage and other 
stragglers. Even in relation to the maps in 
Professor Voous’ book my generalised remarks 
convey only the briefest and most inadequate 
statements. This merely emphasizes the value of a 
map as compared with a verbal statement. It is 
a visual aid, presenting at a glance far more than 
can be expressed by a long and tedious written 
description. Yet even the value of a map is 
limited, and the vagrants and stragglers are 
catered for in the summarised accounts of each 
species accompanying the maps. For this reason, 
and because of the excellent pictures, ‘ Atlas of 
European Birds "’ is about as comprehensive and 
satisfying as one could hope for between two 
covers. 

The same growth of interest in birds, and the 
line of development of interest already discussed, 
has had other repercussions in the world of 
book-publishing. It has led to the printing 
for the general market not only of books having 
a broad appeal but also of those having a 
special or localised 
interest. So far as 
birds are concerned, 
another factor comes 
into play making this 
possible. 

It would be risky to 
say that there are no 
new species of birds any- 
where in the world to 
be discovered. But the 
chances of this happen- 
ing are less than with 
any other group of 
animal. In other words, 
we have probably reached 
finality in the listing 
of bird species. As a 
consequence, ornitholo- 
gists have been able to 
divert their energies into 
other channels, to the 
intensive study of habits 
and habitats, and of 
behaviour generally. 
Some have even studied 
closely the anatomy and 
morphology of birds. 

Another specialist de- 
velopinent is the com- 
prehensive tabulation of 
the birds of one area. There have been several 
such books in the last two decades, and another 
lies on my table at this moment, a handsome 
volume entitled ‘“‘The Birds of Borneo,” by 
Bertram E. Smythies (Oliver and Boyd; 84s.). 
Out of the total of its 561 pages, 108 are given 
to special chapters on the Bornean background 
and, among others, bird migrations, Bornean 
customs, folklore and mythology involving birds, 
especially the use of hornbill ivory for carvings 
and food-products from birds, such as the edible 
nests of swiftlets. In these pages, illustrated 
with photographs in black and white and colour, 
the author was assisted by Tom Harrisson, 
Lord Medway and J. D. Freeman. The rest of 
the book is a systematic account of the birds 
of Borneo, illustrated mainly in colour by 
Commander A. M. Hughes, R.N., (retd.) 

In turning from European birds to those of 
Borneo one notices a number of familiar species 
found in both places, the great tit being one. 
Many of the others, although differing slightly, are 
still not markedly unlike in form those we know 
in northern latitudes. The rest, like the horn- 
bills, flowerpeckers and sunbirds, are markedly 
different. The outstanding impression is, how- 
ever, that the birds are more colourful. In sun- 
drenched areas of the world birds, flowers, even 
people, tend to put on gayer and brighter colours. 





*“ Atlas of European Birds.” By K. H. Voous. Illus- 
trated with maps and photographs. (Nelson; £3 10s.) 

*“ The Birds of Borneo.” By Bertram E. Smythies., 
Illustrated. (Oliver and Boyd; £4 4s.) 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 83: PATRIOTIC PARKING. 
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ARRANGED IN THE FORM OF THE UNION FLAG: RED, WHITE AND BLUE MINI-MINORS IN AN OXFORD FIELD. 


This aerial photograph was taken from a helicopter hovering above a field 
in Oxford which was suddenly transformed from a “ sweet especial rural scene ”’ 
into a patriotic advertisement for Britain's dollar-earning motor-cars. Eight 
hundred and thirty Mini-Minors, worth £445,710 and representing 52 hours 
of production, were driven straight from the factory at Cowley to this field. 
It took fifty drivers 16 hours to get them to the site and another ten drivers 
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were there to park the 210 red cars, 170 white cars and 450 blue cars in the 
pattern of the Union flag. Although the photographer took only a few minutes 
to do his job, the planning undertaken by the British Motor Corporation had 
been going on for months, first with bits of coloured paper and then with 
model cars borrowed from a toy-maker, before this huge publicity stunt of 
“‘ Operation Patriotic Parking '’ could be put into action. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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LMOST since I 
began to be a 
gardener I have 
been interested in 
the history of 
garden plants, both 
esculents and orna- 
mentals; and in the 
case of one genus 
have even done 
what, I suppose, I am entitled to call, at a pinch, 
some research. It is my belief that the more you 
know of a plant or its kind, the more interesting 
it becomes. So that I was very pleased when a 
friend at one of the universities recently sent me 
a paper by J. Doorenbos of the Bulbous Plants 
Laboratory of the famous Wageningen Landbouw- 
hogeschool, reprint of a review of Krelage’s huge 
book on the history of bulb breeding in the 
Netherlands. 














The subject is an enormous one owing to the 
colossal number of varieties. It is perhaps not so 
astonishing that the varieties of the tulip, the 
narcissus and the gladiolus should be numbered 
in thousands and may in each case be something 
near ten thousand; for in all three cases the plant 
breeder has had a number of species to work with, 
and in the case of the tulip, a great number. But 
in the case of the Oriental hyacinth we have the 
astonishing phenomenon of something like 5000 
varieties all derived from a single species described 
as ‘‘ of limited variability.” 


The reason given for this is interesting: whereas 
when we are dealing with esculent plants varia- 
tions which occur in cultivation are not readily 
accepted and have, in any case, to satisfy a great 
many conditions before being received and wel- 
comed by the housewife, when we come to orna- 
mentals novelty is an immediate advantage, varia- 
tion is looked for by the nurseryman, mutations 
or new strains are commercially valuable, and 
fashion plays a part in the rise and fall of varieties 
of ornamentals, which is not so in the case of 
kitchen garden or farm plants. A particular 
fashion in garden design, too, can raise up one 
variety and cast down another: when the smart 
thing is to admire single, individual plants in 
detail, certain varieties tend to be boosted but 
their popularity declines as soon as—for example 
in the case of tulips—the fashion is for mass formal 
plantings for which quite different varieties may 
be needed. 


Our tulips came to us from Persia and from 
Turkey; in the latter country they were the object 
of a cult almost as remarkable as that which later 
raised them to such worshipful status in Holland. 
This is important because it means that much 
cross-breeding and selection of mutants had been 
done before these flowers were even seen in Europe 
so that when the craze for them started in the west 
and seeds were imported, they yielded a great 
wealth of variety from the start. It was exactly 
400 years ago, in 1561, that Conrad Gessner 
published the first picture of a tulip which he 
had seen in an Augsburg garden. The bulbs had 
reached Augsburg from Vienna where they had 
been introduced by the Imperial Ambassador to 
the Sublime Porte. When, in this context, by the 
way, I say “tulips,” I mean the garden, the 
“ Oriental’ tulips; for of course botanists and 
countrymen generally must have been perfectly 
familiar with the genus in its European species 
for centuries. 


One of the reasons for the growth of tulip 
growing, ultimately as an industry, in the region 
of Leiden was the presence in those parts of 
Carolus Clusius towards the end of the 16th and 
beginning of the 17th centuries. Clusius was, 


GAMBLING IN BULBS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


perhaps, the proto-enthusiast and propagandist of 
the tulip so that we may almost hold him respon- 
sible for that tulipomania which seized upon rich 
amateur gardeners in the Netherlands, driving 
them to compete with each other in forming 
collections of rare bulbs so that prices rose to 
fabulous heights. The peak of this astonishing 
tulip bonanza during which fortunes were made 
by speculators and lost by mugs, and the price 
of an estate was paid for a single bulb, was reached 
in 1636. In February 1637, for no apparent 
reason, the market in bulbs suddenly collapsed 
and a great many people were ruined. 


The tulips which were the object of this mad- 
ness were all diseased plants, that is those with 





“LORD STANLEY,” A FLAMED TULIP AND A MODERN EXAMPLE 
OF THE TYPE WHICH WAS THE DELIGHT OF THE TULIPO- 
MANIACS OF THE 17TH CENTURY. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


“broken ”’ colours, flamed or feathered. Apparently 
the most valuable, Dumas’ Tulipe Noir notwith- 
standing, were the ones with violet or red stripes 
on a pure white ground. We know now, what they 
did not know in the 17th century, that these 
beauties owe their being to virus disease. The 
mother or “ breeder” tulips from which arose 
the virus infected offspring were kept solely as 
producers of the sick and lovely kinds; until 
the 19th century, that is, when bedding schemes 
favoured short-stemmed and self-coloured varieties, 
and “‘ breeder ’’ tulips began to be sold for their 
own sakes. But not until the third quarter of 
the 19th century did they become mvre important 
than the diseased varieties. 


The Oriental hyacinth reached Europe at about 
the same time as the tulip. In this case we are 
dealing with the derivatives of a single species, 
H. orientalis, whose habitat is Asia Minor and 
which occurs in three forms, blue, white and purple. 
This hyacinth was, as it were, kept down by the 
tulip during the 17th century and made little 
progress. It came suddenly to the fore in the first 
decade of the 18th century and had a very long 


run for its money. 
A hundred years 
after its rise into 
fame and fortune, 
we find Catherine 
Moreland, surely 
the most enchant- 
ing heroine in all 
English literature, 
“‘ learning to love a 
hyacinth,”’ although she was, she says, ‘‘ naturally 
indifferent to flowers.’’ In the second quarter of the 
18th century the prices of hyacinth bulbs compared 
for a while with those of tulip bulbs during 
the height of the tulip bonanza, and there were 
some fears of another financial boom-and-slump 
disaster. Red, or at least deep pink, hyacinths 
had appeared before 1710; yellow, not until 
fifty years later. For 150 years only double 
flowers were of any value. One of the by-products 
of Waterloo was a fall in the price of hyacinth 
bulbs, but the doubles still remained far dearer 
than the singles until 1850 when the singles began 
to come into favour. By that time there were 
over 2000 varieties in cultivation. More and 
differently constituted varieties were developed 
after Nicolas Dames had shown, in 1910, that it 
was possible to pre-treat hyacinth bulbs in such a 
way as to make it easy to force them into flower 
before Christmas. Incidentally, in the second half 
of the 19th century, the double hyacinth went so 
completely out of favour, giving way to the singles, 
that by 1900 there were few collections of the 
doubles still to be found. 














It is a truism that man is an animal so curious 
of novelty that he seeks and exalts alien beauties 
while ignoring those which are under his nose. 
Thus tulips and hyacinths were fetched from far 
places, fostered and elevated, while the narcissi, 
species of our native heath so to speak, were over- 
looked. N. tazetta had been introduced to Holland 
to enrich the European species as early as 1557, 
but no real interest was taken in daffodil breeding 
until late in the 19th century. (The first R.H.S. 
Daffodil Conference was held in 1884.) Not the 
Dutch, this time, but the English were responsible 
for the new fashion in bulb plants, the leading 
propagandists for the daffodil being Peter Barr 
and F. W. Burridge. The Dutch growers were 
quick to join in, however, and they have since 
developed their business in daffodil bulbs until it 
is of comparable importance with their tulip and 
hyacinth growing. But they have never obtained 
a virtual monopoly like their tulip monopoly. The 
most commonly-grown of the narcissi and daffodils 
all arise from only three species: N. pseudonarcissus 
x N. poeticus give us the hybrids with one flower to 
a stem; N. poeticus x N. tazetta, those with several 
flowers. And N. pseudonarcissus has given us the 
trumpet daffodils. 


It remains to be seen whether the narcissi are 
to go through the same process as the tulips and 
hyacinths: breeding in Europe and America is 
producing novelties all the time, such as the pink 
daffodils and the pure whites. Bulbs of novel 
rarities can be enormously dear. Probably a real 
narcissus bonanza is not to be expected. For 
already the gladioli, and after them the lilies, are 
assuming greater horticultural importance every 
year, and, in any case, although there are now far 
more gardeners than ever before, most of them are 
not rich men, and speculators can find other means 
of exploiting the gambling instinct. If you want 
a flutter, Premium Bonds are a better bet than 
daffodils. 


Note.—My acknowledgements are due to Mr. A. A. 
Jackson and to Euphytica 3 (1954), ‘‘ Notes on the History 
of Bulb Breeding in the Netherlands.’’ Doorenbos, J. 
Laborattorium voor Tuinbouwplantenteelt, Landbouw- 
hogeschool, Wageningen. 
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VEN those whose patience gives out before 
they reach the final words of the careful, 
scholarly text of this volume with its profusion of 
unfamiliar words (mercifully a Sanskrit glossary 
is provided) will be vastly impressed by the 175 
full-page plates and four colour photographs, upon 
which immense pains have been lavished. These 
show us plans, maps and views of the principal 
temples in Khajuraho, in Central India, once the 
religious centre of a great kingdom whose power 
was at its zenith about a century before William 
landed in Pevensey Bay from Normandy; twenty- 
two of them survive from a total of about eighty 
to astonish the world of to-day. They have been 
long recognised as superb examples of medieval 
Indian architecture. 


The book is printed and published at The 
Hague in English; photographs by Mrs. E. Zannas, 
and the. historical introduction by the learned 
Jeannine Auboyer who—though no reference is 
made to it in the book—is known to all students 
of Indian Art at the Conservateur du Musée Guimet 
in Paris, and editor of La Revue des Arts Asiatiques. 
There is no mention of a translator, nor any indica- 
tion that the book has, or has not, been published 
in French. It provides a very full account of the 
whole complex of temples in the area—the once 
great town has shrunk to a small village. We can 
study each temple in turn, its significance is 
explained, its position in the evolution of Indian 
architecture examined and there is a running 
commentary upon the innumerable sculptured 
friezes. The bibliography lists rather more than 
one hundred books and specialist articles dealing 
with the subject, beginning with Cunningham's 
pioneer work of the 1870’s for the Archzological 





A SURASUNDARI (OR BEAUTIFUL DEITY) REMOVING A 
THORN: AMONG THE MOST DELICATE AND FINE OF ALL 
THESE SCULPTURED FIGURES—FROM THE TEMPLE CALLED 
“VISVANATHA” (MEANING “LORD OF ALL,” ONE OF 
THE MANY NAMES GIVEN TO SIVA, TO WHOM THIS 
PARTICULAR TEMPLE IS DEDICATED). 


Survey of India (an enterprise which the English 
can look upon with pride) down to recent publica- 
tions under the auspices of its successor, the 
Department of Archzxology under the present 
Indian Government. 


Far more people find pleasure in reading about 
Indian art than was the case a generation ago, but 
I think that most of us in the West, however 
much photography has broadened our minds by 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


- ‘THE KHAJURAHO TEMPLES.* 


providing us with what André Malraux calls 
a ‘“‘Museum Without Walls,” still have to over- 
come certain prejudices. I could make a lengthy 
list; herewith a few. We do not take kindly to 
the idea of many-armed gods; for instance, how- 
ever brilliant we know certain bronzes to be which 
portray the dance of Siva—and the rhythm of the 
finest medieval bronzes of this subject puts them 
among the world’s masterpieces—we still hold back 
with one part of our minds, though with the other 
we recognise their splendour. In spite of our 
familiarity with the Albert Memorial, which is 
smothered in sculptured figures, we are likely to 
find the multiplicity of sculpture in the friezes 
outside these temples confusing, however impres- 
sive those great buildings are in the mass. 


To many of us phallic worship is either plain 
silly or merely revolting; and when the grosser 
forms of eroticism are immortalised in stone, as 
they are in certain of these sculptures, our admira- 
tion for the carver’s skill is tempered by what our 
critics call prudery and we like to label elementary 
decency. In one way and another our concepts 
of what is fitting seem so far apart that compre- 
hension—genuine comprehension—may be im- 
possible; and I am quite prepared to learn that to 
a Hindu, Western modes of thought and Western 
ideas of Deity are equally exasperating. Yet, 
though the religion which inspired these great and 
magnificent structures is perhaps beyond our 
understanding, there still remains the skill which 
has enabled them to stand for a thousand years 
and the devotion and burning faith which went 
to their building and decoration. 


The story of the Khajuraho temples is sub- 
stantially the story of one powerful family, the 
Candella family, one of whose members emerged 
in about 831 as the ruler of Bandelkand after 
the collapse of the Gupta Empire. All India was 
hopelessly disunited, each state intriguing and 
fighting against its neighbour and making the 
Muslim conquest inevitable. The Candella monarchs 
managed to establish themselves as the most 
powerful over a wide area, first as vassals of greater 
states, later as independent princes; their decline 
began about a.D. 1050, by which time the buildings 
which are the subject of this volume had all been 
finished. A few of them have been recognised for 
a century as authentic masterpieces, the culmina- 
tion of a lengthy tradition, constructed during a 
comparatively brief period—brief, that is, in 
India’s long history—when the absolute power of 
the monarch happened to coincide with a flower- 
ing of special skills and of a particular religious 
culture, under which neither time nor expense 
were of any consideration. Similar circumstances 
produced comparable masterpieces in Europe very 
soon afterwards. The culmination of the early 
style is represented at Khajuraho in three temples 
to whose “ bare, even severe lines is added an 
interlacing motif on which light plays in a subdued 
way, guiding the eye to the pinnacle of the tower, 
an imposing and coherent mass of masonry where 
the full significance of the ascending vertical 
sections can be apprehended.”’ 


Then, from the toth century onwards, come 
small-scale additions leading to a variety of roof 
styles, with the builders ‘“‘ obtaining splendid and 
novel effects while using ancient formulas ’’—an 
arrangement which led to the creation of temples 
“ which convey most clearly the notion of a divine 
mountain of masonry ’’—I thought Caturbhuja 
(Plates 142 and 143) a superb example. But if the 
whole conception is impressive, the details, which 
naturally vary a great deal in quality—for many 
hands working over many years must have been 
employed—are frequently more than competent 
and sometimes major enchantments. Of them, 
the best known from frequent illustration in the 
past and on the whole, the nearest to Western 
notions, is the figure chosen as frontispiece and 
dust-cover of this splendid volume, the Sura- 
sundari removing a thorn from her foot, from the 
South wall of the Visvanatha temple. (Here I 
have to consult the glossary which rather gushingly 
interprets Surasundari as ‘‘a beautiful deity; a 
lovely celestial female.’’) The matter-of-fact com- 
mentary remarks with justice that there is 
“ nothing exaggerated in her attitude and nothing 
stiff about her. Her proportions are carefully 
drawn and in harmony with the perspective and 
the angle from which it is seen . . .an example of the 
care the artist took to perfect the smallest detail.” 








I think one could very well go further and say 
that this figure in the turn of the head and the 
gesture as it bends to touch the foot, can compare 
with any 12th- or 13th-century sculpture on any 
buildings in the West. Many other single figures, 
both divine and human, come near to the grace 
of this remarkable sculpture, but lengthy friezes 





A LADY APPLYING KOHL TO HER EYES—ONE OF THE SCULP- 
TURES DECORATING ANOTHER OF THE KHAJURAHO TEMPLES, 
CALLED “ PARSVANATHA.” SHE MAY BE A NOBLE LADY OR 
A MINOR GODDESS, BUT THIS POINT, LIKE THE NAME OF THE 
TEMPLE ITSELF, IS NOT FULLY UNDERSTOOD. 
Photographs by Eliky Zannas, re; from the book “ Khajuraho ™ 
by permission of the publishers, Mouton and Co. 
in which a single subject is described are very rare 
—an exception, the splendid frieze of warriors and 


elephants on the Laksmana temple. One is left 
marvelling. 
*“ Khajuraho.” By Eliky Zannas. Illustrated. 


(Mouton and Co., The Hague; {15 5s.) Available at Foyle’s, 
Charing Cross Road, London; at Heffer’s, Cambridge, and 
at certain other bookshops. 
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“ VILLAGE AU BORD D'UNE RIVIERE ”: ONE OF THE FIVE PAINTINGS BY BOUDIN WHICH HAVE BEEN BEQUEATHED TO THE NATION. (Oil on canvas; 8 by 15} ins.) 
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“ PLAGE DE TROUVILLE,” 1873: ONE OF THE THREE PLEIN AIR SCENES AMONG THE PICTURES BEQUEATHED BY MISS JUDITH E. WILSON. (Oil on canvas; 6 by 11} ins.) 
VALUABLE ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY: PAINTINGS BY BOUDIN WHICH HAVE BEEN BEQUEATHED TO THE NATION. 
Now on exhibition in Room XVII of the National Gallery are five small {| has left England. These departures, together with that of Sir Chester 


paintings by the French 19th century artist Eugéne Boudin, a bequest 
made recently by Miss Judith E. Wilson, which has made an important 
contribution towards the task of equipping the gallery with an adequate 
representation of 19th century French paintings—a task that has been 
made particularly difficult now that the first group of Lane Bequest pictures 


Beatty’s pictures, have caused a severe gap in the gallery’s collection. The 
five Boudins consist of three plein air pictures—figures on a beach at 
Trouville—while the other two consist of the peaceful scene illustrated here 
and a small painting of women washing clothes in a river. Two of the 
larger beach scenes form a pair, and were once in the collection of Monet. 
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HERE was once a period when any 

one of the plays gathered in the Arts 
triple bill, under the simple title of ‘ Three,” 
would have been called a curtain-raiser. Every 
short play used to suffer from this inadequate 
label—from the smallest chit-chat duologue flung 
together to fill in the time, to Barrie’s ‘‘ The 
Twelve Pound Look ’’ which is still a small 
masterpiece, though young playgoers may lift 
an enquiring eyebrow. 


To-day, even if the amateur stage has always 
cherished the one-acter without thought of 
curtain-raising, the professional theatre has come 
to favour the long-short piece, double bill 
rather than triple. Double bills have been 
increasingly frequent: the triple—though 
bound volumes of my early programmes 
have example upon example—has for 
years been very rare. ‘‘ Three” may 
now re-start a fashion, especially as some 
of our newer dramatists enjoy an anec- 
dotal form that need not be expanded 
painfully to the usual two hours. 


Still, the one-act form can be decep- 
tively simple, simply deceptive. An 
author must be either an uncommonly 
alert miniaturist or else contrive to strike 
twelve at once. There should be no space 
for casual chatter or for an empty parade 
of cleverness. A one-act man must estab- 
lish his people, develop and resolve his 
plot, in thirty minutes or so. He must 
be a technician, and technique in some 
quarters is discredited. Plays, we gather, 
must happen; they should not be 
composed. 


MRS. ROVERE (ROSAMOND BURNE) RECEIVING SOME ADVICE FROM HER SOLICITOR 
GEORGE SELWYN (ALASTAIR SIM): A SCENE FROM “ THE BARGAIN,” A LIGHT COMEDY 


Fortunately, John Mortimer does not 
take that view. ‘‘ Lunch Hour,” which 
opens the Arts bill, has a reasonable 
beginning, middle, and end. A busi- 
nessman and an office girl have an 
assignation in a dingy railway-district 
hotel. Anxious to explain himself to 
the hotel people, the man has said 
too much. He has invented a com- 
plicated yarn of journeys and rela- 
tives to which the girl, literal, un- 
imaginative, listens in progressive 
horror. Presently we are so meshed 
in the story that we can hardly 
separate truth from fiction. There is 
something comically Pirandellist 
about it all, or, as Lady Blanche said 
on a famous occasion, we seem to be 
considering 

Whether the Is, from being actual fact, 

Is more important than the vague 

Might Be, 

Or the Might Be, from taking wider 

scope, 

Is for that reason greater than the Is. ... 
Mr. Mortimer ‘has put it gently: “ It 
is dificult to be in love and con- 
sistently tell the truth: particularly 
hard if the only time you have is the 
lunch hour. Usually lies told for the 
sake of love are harmless, and only 
become dangerous as they lurch 
accidentally near to reality. Telling 
the truth is often a great conceal- 
ment: we are given away by what 
we pretend to be.’’ As “‘ Lunch Hour ”’ is acted 
at the Arts, with Emlyn Williams as the man, 
finding in a kind of hazy despair that his own 
caution seems to have betrayed him, and Wendy 
Craig as the girl who misuses a precious hour in 
complicated deduction, Mr. Mortimer’s work is 
both exceedingly funny and oddly touching. It 
is much the best thing in the bill. 


After this, events begin to slide. N. F. Simpson 
appears next with “ The Form,” a game 





CUTTING IT SHORT. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


how much longer Simpson will scratch this surface 
for the benefit of the theatre. ‘‘ The Form ” opens 
splendidly but runs on too far: though the joke 
is worked out, the author persists. Still, there is 
some rich idiocy here, especially the moment when 
Mr. Williams feels the urge to tell the story of a 
sheepdog called Luke. Visually, his office limpet 
looks like a crumpled version of a Beerbohm 
sketch of Edmund Gosse. Vocally, he siphons 
speeches through his moustache, or explodes them 
at us as if a bunkered golfer somewhere inside 
him were continually and desperately slicing and 
scuffling up the sand. This is a gloriously absurd 
performance. Elsewhere, Richard Briers has his 





BY MICHAEL GILBERT AT THE ST. MARTINS. 





FROM THE TRIPLE BILL AT THE ARTS THEATRE: “ THE FORM ” BY N. F. SIMPSON, WITH (L. TO R.): 
MISS ONGEW (ALISON LEGGATT), MR. CHACTERSON (EMLYN WILLIAMS), MISS HAVIOUR (WENDY 


CRAIG), AND MR. WHINBY (RICHARD BRIERS). 


moment when he seeks to enthral a receptionist 
with a series of postcards of Tower Bridge, bascules 
and all. Good; but Mr. Simpson could have cut 
his play. There is something excessively dismal 
about a non-sequitur when it is not funny, and 
too many of these have drooped into ‘‘ The Form.” 


The triple bill ends in the weariness of “ A 
Slight Ache.” This is by Harold Pinter, and his 
style by now is getting old-fashioned. You know 





of inconsequences through which swings 
the one-way pendulum. Again he is 
showing, in his own blithe method, 
the impossibility of communication, the 
failure of words, the sheer lunacy just 
below the surface of life. I don’t know 


AWW wen wes wannanenes: 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ TOKYO 1961” (London Coliseum).—The Toho Company’s Oriental musical 
spectacle, with a company of eighty. (January 28.) 
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the comic-macabre: suggest a lot, mean 
little, and leave it to your audience. 
I have always said with enthusiasm that Mr. Pinter 
writes good revue sketches. But when he expands, 
he turns out something as irritating as ‘ The 
Birthday Party.” The piece at the Arts is all right 
when Mr. Williams—who has a buoyantly versatile 
night—is killing a wasp. But it gets intolerable 
when first Mr. Williams and then Alison Leggatt, 
must unburden their souls to an apparently dumb 
and crumbling matchseller. I imagine that such 
a master as Mr. L. P. Hartley might have turned 
this into a shivering short story. At the Arts the 
play is just silly. But for the sake of “ Lunch 
Hour ”’ and half of ‘‘ The Form,” the 
triple bill is worthwhile; and the acting 
throughout, by a company of four under 
the direction of Donald McWhinnie, is as 
good and varied as it can be. 


In effect, ‘‘ Fairy Tales of New York ”’ 
(Comedy), also acted by a company of 
four, is a quadruple bill, And it is also 
in the accepted (if now worn) phrase, off- 
beat. J. P. Donleavy, the dramatist, 
focuses on four scenes from American life: 
the solemn, elaborate pomp of a funeral 
parlour, the comically portentous ritual 
of big business, and the ways of ‘ boxing 
room ’”’ and snobbish restaurant. One 
personage is common to all, the young 
widower whom we meet first at the docks 
in New York. But soon there is no 
pretence of continuity: what we have are 
four steadily and delightfully nonsensical 
short plays. The first is the least com- 
fortable; once we have reached the office 
of a manufacturer of sparking plugs every- 
thing is rapturously well, and the four 
players—Robert Ayres, Barry Foster, 
Harry Towb, and Susan Hampshire— 
sustain Mr. Donleavy’s wit to the 
last. 


Long ago, Oscar Asche got a 
famous shock-effect when, after the 
orgy in “ Cairo,” he raised the cur- 
tain again to show the entire com- 
pany collapsed upon the stage. I 
think Joan Littlewood might get a 
similar effect at the Theatre Royal, 
Stratford East: it surprised me at the 
premiére to observe that the com- 
pany stood up long enough to take 
its calls after a night’s racing and 
chasing. ‘‘ We’re Just Not Practi- 
cal” reaches us almost as an 
improvisation. Marvin Kane wrote 
a television script about the trials of 
two young amateur caretakers in a 
rooming-house, who become slaves to 
boiler and telephone; and the com- 
pany, it seems, adapted this in 
performance. Unluckily, except for 
ten overwhelming minutes when the 
boiler and everyone on stage with it 
get rapidly overheated, the farce is 
seldom funny. It is under-spoken 
and over-played, and one is left 
remembering the always expressive 
faces of Roy Kinnear and Amelia 
Bayntun, and not much else. This, 
I am afraid, could have been cut short. 


As for Michael Gilbert’s “‘ The Bargain,”’ a 
study of embarrassment in (and for a moment out 
of) a solicitor’s Lincoln’s Inn chambers, I can say 
simply that every collector of Alastair Sim will be 
in bliss. Mr. Sim has long been a player for the 
connoisseur. It is a joy to watch him act—he 
does not merely behave. Indeed, to observe 
him reacting to his problem (one that seldom 
troubles a Lincoln’s Inn solicitor more than twice 
a week) much as a woodpigeon crossed with 
an ostrich might do in similar circum- 
stances, is to have a very special and 
acute kind of theatrical pleasure. Mr. 
Gilbert has given the material to him. 
Mr. Sim works on it with a resource 
that I would not for one moment have 
cut short. 
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TYTANIA (JOAN CARLYLE) FALLING IN LOVE WITH BOTTOM (GERAINT EVANS) AND TELLING 
HER ATTENDANTS TO WAIT ON HIM. 
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OBERON (RUSSELL OBERLIN) RESTORING HIS WAYWARD QUEEN TYTANIA TO HER SENSES 
WITH A MAGIC HERB WHILE SHE SLEEPS. 
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“1 KNOW A BANK WHERE THE WILD THYME BLOWS ”: OBERON GIVING HIS INSTRUCTIONS 
TO PUCK WHO IS PLAYED BY NICHOLAS CHAGRIN. " 


IN THE MECHANICS’ PLAY HERE MADE INTO A PARODY ON ITALIAN OPERA: BOTTOM AS 
“ PYRAMUS " BEFORE THESEUS (FORBES ROBINSON) AND HIPPOLYTA (MARGRETA ELKINS). 


SHAKESPEARE BY BENJAMIN BRITTEN: “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” AT THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN. 


Benjamin Britten’s new opera “‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which was | he makes his own characteristic departures: the fairies are sung by boys 
very well received at its first performance at the Aldeburgh festival last year, and Oberon is a counter-tenor. The mechanics’ play before Theseus and 


was due for its London début at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on 
February 2. The libretto, which is the work of the composer and Peter 
Pears, is based almost entirely on Shakespeare’s text. The play, rich as it 
is in poetry, magic and misunderstandings, offers admirable scope for Benjamin 
Britten’s especial talents. It is in the actual distribution of the parts that 


Hippolyta gives him an admirable opportunity for a parody of Italian opera. 
The opera is produced by Sir John Gielgud and the scenery and costumes 
are by John Piper. ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” will receive eight 
performances this season and it will be conducted by Georg Solti and 
by Meredith Davies for the last two performances. 


Photographs by Houston Rogers. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A POPULAR NOVELIST: THE LATE 
MISS ANGELA THIRKELL. 
Miss Thirkell, who gained great 
ag eg | for her novels portray- 
ing the English social scene, died 
on January 29 at the age of 
seventy. Many of her books were 
set in the leisurely world of 
country houses. Some of her best- 
known novels were ‘“‘ Pomfret 
Towers,” “ Ankle Deep,” “ High 
Rising,”” and “* Marling Hall.” 
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TO BE WHITE HOUSE DOCTOR: 
DR. JANET TRAVELL. 
It was recently announced from 
Washington that President Ken- 
nedy had appointed, on Jan. 26, 
Dr. Janet Travell as White House 
physician. She is the first woman 
ever to hold this post. Dr. Travell 
has treated the new American 
President since 1955 for his back 
injury, received at school and 
aggravated during the war. 
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(Right.) 

APPOINTED BELGIAN 
AMBASSADOR TO 
BRITAIN: M. DE THIER. 
It was announced 
from Brussels that 
M. Jacques de Thier 
has been appointed 
Ambassador to 
Britain. M. de Thier, 
who is sixty-one and 
in his earlier career 
was a barrister, was 
Consul-General in 
New York, 1948-1955, 
Ambassador to 
Mexico, 1955-1958, 
and has been Ambas- 
sador to Canada 
since 1958. He became 
a diplomat in 1931. 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
IMPERIAL GENERAL 
STAFF: LIEUT.-GEN. 
J]. D ‘A. ANDERSON. 
Lieut.-Gen. J. D ’A. 
Anderson, Director- 
General of Military 
Training, will succeed 
Lieut.-General Sir 
Harold Pyman, who 
has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, 
Allied Forces, Nor- 
thern Europe. The 
new Deputy Chief of 
the Imperial General 
Staff served in 
B.A.O.R., from 
1955-58. 





WORLD HIGH JUMP RECORD HOLDER: 
VALERII BRUMEL. 
A new world record for the high 
jump was recently set up by the 
eighteen-year-old Soviet athlete 
Valerii Brumel, when, at Leningrad, 
he cleared 7 ft. 4} ins., } in. higher 
than the official record set up by 
J. C. Thomas, of the United States, 
last July. At Rome Brumel won 
a silver medal, coming second to 
R. Shavlakadze (U.S.S.R.). 
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AN ITALIAN SCIENTIST: THE LATE 
PROFESSOR FRANCESCO GIORDANO. 
Professor Giordano, who was 
Chairman Emeritus of the Italian 
National Council for Research, 
died in Naples on January 24, at 
the age of sixty-four. From 1952 
to 1956 he was Chairman of the 
National Council for Nuclear Re- 
search and he led the Italian 
delegation to the Geneva con- 
ference on atomic energy in 1955. 
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AN HISTORIAN OF FASHION: THE 
LATE DR. WILLETT CUNNINGTON. 
Dr. Willett Cunnington, who died 
on January 21, at his home at 
West Mersea, Essex, at the age 
of eighty-two, was the leading 
English authority on the history 
of clothes. Although he was in 
practice as a doctor, he built up a 
large collection of clothes which 
was sold in 1946 to Manchester. 
His last work appeared in 1959. 
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IN AGREEMENT ON THE PROPOSED MERGER OF ODHAMS PRESS WITH THOMSON 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS : MR. THOMSON (LEFT) AND SIR C. CHANCELLOR. 
Soon after Mr, Roy Thomson, Chairman of Thomson Allied Newspapers, and 
Sir Christopher Chancellor, Chairman of Odhams Press, had agreed to a merger 
of their firms it was reported that there had been a rival bid from the Daily 
Mirror Group. Labour leaders have asked for an immediate inquiry. 


(Right.) 
THE U.A.R. AMBAS- 
SADOR TO BRITAIN: 
MR. MOHAMMED EL- 
KOUNI. 
A considerable step 
forward in the im- 
ane oe of Anglo- 
nited Arab Republic 
relations has been 
the recently an- 
nounced exchange of 
Ambassadors. . 
Mohammed Awad El- 
Kouni, who is at 
present the U.A.R. 
Ambassador in Mos- 
cow, has been ap- 
pointed Ambassador 
to Lond 


\ 
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TO THE UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC: 
SIR HAROLD BEELEY. 
Sir Harold Beeley, 
who was recently ap- 
pointed K.C.M.G., is 
to take up his appoint- 
ment as the first 
Ambassador toU.A.R. 
since 1956, in March. 
Sir Harold, who is 
fifty-one, is deputy 
head of the British 
Mission to the United 
Nations. He has had 
much experience of 
the Middle East, 
having served in Bagh- 
dad and Jedda. 
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A FORMER INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, TECH- A MASTER-GENERAL OF ORDNANCE: THE 
NICAL BRANCH: MR. H. E. DANCE. LATE LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR K. LOCH. 
We apologise for the error in our issue of January 21, when a photograph of Mr. H. E. Dance was 
published instead of that of the late Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth Loch, former Master-General of 
Ordnance, India. Mr. Dance, a former Ministry of Education = 5 sees of Schools, Technical 
Branch, was seconded to a Professorial post at the new College of Engineering and Technology, 
University of Delhi, under the Technical Co-operation Scheme of the Colombo Plan. Lieut- 
General Sir Kenneth Loch died on January 9. 


RETIRING FROM R.A.F.: AIR CHIEF MARSHAL TO COMMAND A.A.F., CENTRAL 
: 7 SIR HARRY BROADHURST. AIR CHIEF MARSHAL LORD BANDON. 
Air Chief Marshal Lord Bandon, who is fifty-six, is to succeed Sir Harry Broadhurst, who is 
retiring at his own request. Before he became Commander-in-Chief, Far East Air Force, Lord 
Bandon commanded the 2nd A.T.A.F. and the R.A.F. 2nd T.A.F. Allied Air Forces, Central Europe, 
has its headquarters at Fontainebleau, near Paris, and controls the British-Dutch-Belgian- 
West German 2nd A.T.A.F. and the American-Canadian-French-West German 4th A.T.A.F. 
Sir Harry Broadhurst is to become Managing Director of A. V. Roe and Co. 
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AFTER THE FIRE WHICH MADE 8000 HOMELESS: A HELICOPTER VIEW OF THE VALLEY ROAD AREA OF KOWLOON, 
EUROPE: 


ANDON. Before dawn, on January 16, fire broke out in a hut used in the manufacture | Four people were killed and eleven were injured; but the main tragedy 
urst, who is of\rubber shoes in Valley Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong. This lies in the squatter the fact that about 8000 were made homeless. About 1000 huts in 
ary J —_ area of Hung Hom and the fire swept rapidly through an area of about 8 acres completely destroyed. At one stage of the fire some sixty-eight terrified 
tch-Belgian’ of wooden huts. The photograph which we reproduce was taken by an official | were trapped in a tall building by the flames, but these were eventually 
th A.T.A.F. photographer from a helicopter and it reveals the completeness of the devasta- | by firemen with turntable-ladders. This is the worst squatter fire si 
0. tion, only the burnt-out shells of the stone buildings still remain standing. | Shek Kip Mei fire eight years ago. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 

















li would seem that Film Censorship is very much 
more sensitive to orgiastic cruelty than it is 
to orgiastic sex. Thus the very long but very 
remarkable “‘ No Greater Love ’’ (which has been 
shown to the critics but not yet to the public) 
is not to be considered by the Film Censor at all 
till many of its horrors have been cut. Whereas 
the exceedingly licentious “‘ The Cola Game ’’— 
also from Japan—is already being publicly shown 
in the same programme with a filming of Mau- 
passant’s ‘‘Une Vie’’ in lovely colour. The 
critics, incidentally, were not specially invited 
to write about ‘“ The Cola Game.’’ I happened 
to see it because I arrived late at a non-press show 
of “‘ Une Vie,”’ and sat the programme through 
in order to view the beginning of the film. Asa 
result I happened to see “‘ The Cola Game ’’ from 
frisky start to corybantic finish. The Film Censor 
certifies that it is perfectly all right for audiences 
over sixteen years of age. 


It seems to me just about as deleterious as it 
can be for cinema-goers between sixteen and 
whatever may be regarded these days as the age 
of responsibility. The eponymous game is what 
may best be described as a highly adult form of 
kiss-in-the-ring, played inside an_ illuminated 
cave by the seashore. A group of some thirty 
or forty Japanese lasses and lads sit in a circle 
applauding the antics of any chosen couple doing 
anything they choose at the circle’s centre. When 
not playing this game, the young folks are 
either frantically dancing in the American style, 
or swimming, or boating, or racing around in 
fast cars. ‘‘Why not? One missile may turn 
us into dust!’’ exclaims one character, and one 
notes that the Western jazz-band is playing in 
something which is billed and advertised as the 
Atomic Jazz Hall. Let me not dwell further on 
this pernicious film else I shall work myself into 
a state of boring indignation about it. Let me 
only emphasise the sly way in which it has been 
slipped into public showing, and express wonder- 
ment at where the Film Censor can have been 
looking when he passed it. 


It is almost, but not quite, beside the point to 
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FROM THE EXCITING FILM, “THE HOLE,” BASED ON AN 
ACTUAL PRISON ESCAPE: LOOKING OUT OF THE WINDOW 
IS MONSEIGNEUR (RAYMOND MEUNIER) WITH GEO (MICHEL 
CONSTANTIN) SUPPORTING HIM AND GASPARD (MARC 
MICHEL) TO THE RIGHT. THE FILM IS DIRECTED BY 
JACQUES BECKER AND RELEASED THROUGH GALA DIS- 
TRIBUTORS. (INTERNATIONAL FILM THEATRE.) 


say that this film is, in its way, remarkably well 
made and acted. This being said of it, what can 
we say of the other Japanese film, ‘‘ No 


MAINLY JAPANESE. 
By ALAN DENT. 


to be one of the supervisors of an iron-ore mine 
which is mainly worked by prisoners-of-war. He 
is allowed to take his newly-wed wife with him, 
and the beautiful and expressive playing of this 
young couple (Michiyo Aratama and Tatsuya 
Nakadai) give a redeeming touch of pathos and 
devotion to the savagery. Far from escaping the 
brutalities of war, the hero called Kaji finds 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





MARIA SCHELL IN “ UNE VIE.” 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ The enchanting golden-haired Vien- 
nese actress, Maria Schell, may be said—almost literally— 
to run away with the film production of Maupassant’s 
novel, ‘ Une Vie.’ For she is running at the start (across 
two fields of buttercups), running after her sullen and 
neglectful husband all through the middle, and still run- 
ning true to form at the story's tragic conclusion. It is 
perhaps Miss Schell’s ag ay oe since her unforget- 
table laundress in the Zola film, ‘Gervaise.’ She is 
responsible for at least half of the effectiveness of ‘ Une 
Vie.’ For the other half we are 
obliged to the exquisite colour-photo- 
graphy of Claude Renoir, which is 
exceptionally mellow and utterly 
Maupassantish. The film has begun 
its London career at the new Gala- 
Royal Cinema in Edgware Road.” 


himself involved in the even 
more blatant brutalities of a 
prison-camp overseered by a 
cluster of tyrants. In turn and 
unavailingly he tries his own 
various appeals to logic, com- 
mon sense, compassion, and 
humanity. 


An exceptionally dignified 
publicity-bulletin tells us that 
this film, in its present uncut and 
uncensored version, will be shown 
at Gala Clubs in eight English 
cities and towns, and describes 
it thus: “It is a film that will 
probably revolt and shock a 
number of people, but it is also 
one that will leave them pro- 
foundly moved. It is a study of 
thespiritualand physicalsuffering 
of one man who tried to keep his 








the realisation that he must be both: “‘ This tragic 
dual nature inherent in Kaji is something which 
all Japanese experienced—some more than others 

during the war. The success of this picture 
depends largely upon how well other people— 
especially those people who fought the Japanese 
during the last war—will strive to understand.” 
Lastly, we have a statement from the film’s dis- 
tributors: ‘“‘ There are, as one would expect in a 
film dealing with the breakdown of all decent 
human behaviour, scenes of bestiality. But ‘ No 
Greater Love’ is an awesome picture which has 
skill, conviction, and a tremendous power that 
commands total respect." Wholeheartedly I 
concur. This is a just statement, and not the 
usual overstatement. 


Let me single out one detail only. A goods 
train crammed with Chinese prisoners arrives at 
the prison-camp. The closed and windowless 
compartments are unshuttered in turn, and from 
each rolls out a mass of living and groaning 
humanity leaving a few dead ones inside. The 
episode lasts, I suppose, not more than two 
minutes. But I shall bear it in memory as long 
as I bear the best things in the finest films from 
Pudovkin to the recent Russian ‘“‘ The Cranes Are 
Flying.”” The horror is turned into art because 
we get an instant close-up of the sensitive and 
suffering face of Kaji watching it all. 


There has been oppressiveness at every turn 
this past fortnight. ‘‘ The Hole,’’ the last film 
made by that actor director, the late Jacques 
Becker, takes place entirely within the walls of a 
huge prison in Paris, and is concerned with the 
planning of four prisoners to escape through a 
hole which they have patiently made in the floor 
of the cell they share. The film is certainly 
gruelling, but it can hardly avoid comparison 
with Robert Bresson’s unforgettable ‘‘ A Con- 
demned Man Escapes,’’ especially since there is a 
similarity in the circumstances as well as in the 
setting. In both films the escape is imperilled 
by the arrival of a fresh prisoner into the cell 
almost at the last moment and when the arrange- 
ments are all but complete. It must also be 
allowed that we get to know the two prisoners in 
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THE COMMANDANT (RIGHT) OF THE MINE TELLING KAJI (TATSUYA NAKADAI) 
THAT HE MUST BE MORE BRUTAL: A SCENE FROM THE REMARKABLE JAPANESE 
FILM, “NO GREATER LOVE,” A “STUDY OF SPIRITUAL AND PHYSICAL SUFFER- 


own standard of behaviour decent ING.” THE FILM IS TO BE SHOWN AT GALA FILM CLUBS IN THE PROVINCES. 


in wartime while everybody 

around him was losing theirs.” We were also given 
a statement made by the film’s masterly director, 
Masaki Kobayashi. He points out that Kaji in 
his sore struggle is at once the oppressed and the 
oppressor, and that in the end he faces up to 


the Bresson film far more intimately than we 
know any of the Becker quintet. The Bresson 
film, too, is subtly alleviated by some Mozart. 
The Becker film has no alleviation of this or 
any other kind. It has power undoubtedly, and 

a splendid and shocking surprise at theend. 





Greater Love,” except that it is something 
much more innately Japanese and some- 
thing almost indistinguishable from a 
masterpiece ? One comes away from it 
bruised and buffeted, slashed and savaged 
(but not, as in the case of that other one, 
degraded). It is the ferocious and appal- 
ling story of a young man who deplores 
war and resents being called up for mili- 
tary service. As an alternative he is 
offered and accepts the chance of going 
into a remote part of Southern Manchuria 





“ SATURDAY NIGHT AND SUNDAY MORNING ” (British Lion. 
Released, January 30).—Albert Finney is brilliant in this sordid but searing 
vista of the lowest kind of life in Nottingham. 
“THE GREAT IMPOSTOR” (Rank. Generally Released, January 30).— 
Tony Curtis as a teacher, a monk, a soldier, a surgeon and many other things, 
all in the course of the same incredible career. 
“NEVER ON SUNDAY” (U.A. Generally Released, January 23).—Melina 
Mercouri is boisterous and fetching as a good-hearted slut in a Greek seaport. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


Generally 


But I should require a lot of persuasion 
to see it all over again. 


Come to that, I could not easily be 
persuaded to see the Japanese ‘‘ No 
Greater Love ” all over again—not for a 
long time, anyhow. Yet I would sit 
through both of these grim films together, 
the second time, rather than be forced 
once again to endure that orgy of des- 
perate frivolity which happens in and out 
of the Atomic Jazz Hall. 
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ps © DEATH OF A FAMOUS LIONESS ; BUILDINGS 
, IN THE NEWS, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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AFTER IT HAD BEEN GUTTED BY FIRE: HAUGHLEY PARK HOUSE, A TUDOR MANSION NEAR STOW- 

MARKET, IN SUFFOLK, WHICH WAS DESTROYED BY FIRE ON JANUARY 27. IT WAS UNOCCUPIED AT 

THE TIME BUT THE OWNER, MR. A. J. WILLIAMS, OF STOWMARKET, INTENDED TO LIVE THERE 
AFTER REDECORATION HAD TAKEN PLACE. 


FROM THE LOFTY ANGLE OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE ROOF: WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE REBUILDING 
OF DOWNING STREET UNDER TRANSPARENT ROOFING. DURING THE ALTERATIONS THE PRIME 
MINISTER IS AT ADMIRALTY HOUSE. 
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THE DEATH OF THE HEROINE IN A CELEBRATED BOOK WHICH HAS SOLD 170,000 COPIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN: “ ELSA,” THE KENYA LIONESS, WITH HER CUBS RECENTLY. 

“ Elsa,” the lioness of “ Born Free,” has died of natural causes. Found as one of a litter of 

cubs without a mother five years ago, she was brought up—but not to become a ae 

Mrs. Joy Adamson, wife of a North Kenya game warden. sequel to the book is awaited. 


ONE SMALL PORTION OF A FIRE DISASTER WHICH HAS SWEPT THROUGH WESTERN AUSTRALIA: 
THE SAWMILL TOWN OF DWELLINGUP, NEAR PERTH. x 
Dwellingup is one of three townships reported to have been burnt down in the bush fire which 
has devastated 500,000 acres of State forest. At one point people had to be constantly sprayed RESCUED FROM THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH FIRE BY THEIR OWNER, FORESTRY WORKER 
from a water-truck to prevent their clothes and hair from catching fire. MR. JOCK DONNELLY, OF DWELLINGUP: A BITCH AND HER PUPPIES. 
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i” is not long since I reviewed the first 

column of Sir Ivor Jennings’ work on 
Party Po.itics. The second volume, 
sub-titled ‘‘ The Growth of Parties,’’ fol- 
lows it fairly closely in date of publica- 
tion, and is certainly no less impressive 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


oo 


? great author was no critic—even of his own 
works? Or is he perhaps too intent o 
making his point about the love of order 
Childhood is the theme of two more 
books, one autobiographical in the strict 
sense, and the other a novel—although 
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than its predecessor. The scope of this 
volume is largely historical, surveying the growth 
of parties since the Long Parliament, with special 
emphasis on developments since 1783. Most of 
the book is devoted to the modern age, from the 
emergence of the Labour Party to its sudden and 
spectacular decline. It is the final chapter, on 
party conflict, and especially the last two sections 
entitled ‘‘ The Politics of the Machine’’ and 
“Decline of the Labour Party? ”’ that I found 
most interesting—although Sir Ivor’s wide know- 
ledge, his shrewd comment and his lively style 
make the whole book something a great deal 
more entertaining than its somewhat dry subject 
would suggest. The contrast between the Con- 
servative and Labour annual Party Conferences 
is particularly well done. 

No one could accuse Sir Ivor of writing as a 
partisan. He denies that “ die-hard”’ is a good 
term to describe the active members of the Con- 
servative Party outside the House of Commons, 
but adds: 


Certainly they tend to be extreme in their political 
views; and certainly they have the public school 
loyalty which produces famous last stands; but like 
gallant battalion officers (as so many of the men have 
been and so many of the women ought to be), they 
have the offensive spirit, and they tend to attack what 
is, from the point of view of the electoral prospects 
of the Conservative Party, the wrong enemy. Tariff 
Reform, the Empire, an aggressive foreign policy, 
large military forces, lower direct taxation, hanging 
and flogging, and so forth, are not lower-middle-class 
ideals; and, since the Nonconformist conscience virtu- 
ally disappeared and the lower middle class expanded, 
that class has provided the median of opinion. 


Later he gives a delightful vignette of the 
Conservative Party” Conference as “‘a rally of 
the faithful, a demonstration of solidarity, at which, 
generally speaking, the Conservative policy for 
the time being is underlined. The jolly old boys 
and the grim old girls get together.”’ 

But it is on the decline of the Labour Party 
that Sir Ivor is most convincing. He sees this as 
due to a fundamental change which is now taking 
place, the new alignment of social classes. He 
believes that the “‘ solidarity of the working class ”’ 
is now in process of liquidation. If one adds to 
this the further facts that not all trade unionists 
support the trade unions in their political activity; 
that there is no evidence that a majority of Labour 
electors have ever been convinced of the desira- 
bility of the nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange; and the bad 
publicity earned by bad Labour councils, one has 
the chief reasons why the image of the Labour 
Party is itself so bad. But.of course there is much 
truth in Sir Ivor’s final statement that the Labour 
Party ‘‘ has attained its true objective, the Wel- 
fare State, and is finding difficulty in attuning its 
organisation and methods to the social and 
economic structure of the United Kingdom.” 
Altogether, I derived much pleasure and profit 
from both the two volumes which Sir Ivor has 
now published, and I eagerly look forward to 
the third. 

From politics I turn to travel. Henry Gibbs’s 
THE HI ts or Inp1a is an account of a journey 
right across the north of India and Pakistan, 
from Iran to Calcutta. Mr. Gibbs is an excellent 
traveller. He has an inquiring mind, is sympa- 
thetic to the people whom he meets without 
making propaganda pets out of them, is a good 
historian and a first-class descriptive writer. Some 
of his chapter headings—‘‘ Ghosts in the Dust,” 
“‘ Treachery, Travelling Wives, Tactics,”’ ‘‘ The 
Lovely Smile of Hell,” ‘‘ Lamas and Leopards ’’— 
seem a trifle contrived, but readers should not be 
put off by this. If Mr. Gibbs’s style is lively, his 
facts are, I am sure, authentic, and admirably 
presented. How little the casual visitor to beautiful 
Kashmir knows of its terrible, blood-soaked 
history ! 

I “declare my interest’’ in THE Roap To 
BaRcELona, by Stanley Baron, since I take what 
I might describe as an almost paternal interest in 
Spain. But in fact Mr. Baron’s title means exactly 
what it says, for the book tells of his journey from 
the moment he crosses the English Channel, and 
he does not arrive at the Spanish frontier until 
he is three-parts through his narrative. This is 
no loss, for Mr. Baron is nearly as good a traveller 
as Mr. Gibbs, and he is pleasantly discursive as 
well, telling us much about Joan of Arc, the Albi- 
gensians and Barbary pirates. Architecture, his- 
tory and legend, as well as food and wine, make 
a pot-pourri which lends this book a most alluring 
savour. 


The third book in this group—THE FRISBIES 
OF THE SoutH SEas, by Johnny Frisby—is not, 
strictly speaking, a travel book. It tells the story 
of an American called Robert Dean Frisbie who 
emulated Robert Louis Stevenson by going off to the 
South Sea Islands, where he married and brought 
up (in a somewhat ramshackle way) 2 family. 
I have commented before on the many books 
which have come my way lately all singing the 
praises of Polynesia. But there is a “ reverse 
to off-beat charm, and it is exhibited—not always, 
I think, intentionally—in this memoir. 





CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


| i seems strange that chess, which is about as old 

as Mohammedanism, managed to exist for over 
fourteen centuries before its “ international team 
tournaments ” were born. Nothing has spread the 
gospel of chess throughout the world so spectacularly 
as these events, in which it is becoming almost 
commonplace to see a player from Ecuador confront- 
ing a Mongolian whilst at the next table an Icelander 
is battling it out with a Tunisian or a Lebanese. 

Curiously it is in the Mohammedan world that 
much of the new enthusiasm is developing. 

Rather naturally, these Tunisian, Lebanese and 
Ecuadorian teams end up near the bottom. The 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Argentina, the Eastern Euro- 
pean block, England and Holland maintain their 
supremacy and will, undoubtedly, continue to do so; 
but the contrast should not be over estimated. For 
instance, an average English county champion 
turning up among the leading chess players of Quito 
or Quetta, or Benghazi or Bangkok, would do well 
to achieve a 50 per cent. score in serious play—and 
that is a state of affairs that would have been un- 
thinkable fifty years ago. Moreover, the standard of 
play in English county chess has risen appreciably 
in this period ; the standard in these scattered centres 
has risen far more. 

Most English masters would be quite happy to 
share honours evenly with the Eastern German 
crack Dittmann, But this is what the Indonesian 
Bakhtiar did to him in the last “‘ chess olympiad” 
at Leipzig a few months ago: 
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White. 


ye B1!! 
A very beautiful move. Not only does it indirectly 
ae his attacked rook (for if now 20. QxR? 
-K7ch wins the queen, White’s bishop being 
pinned), but it threatens 20. ... Q—-N5 or 20.... RX N 


(21. Px R, Q-R6). 
25. N-K1 R-B8 
Renewing the threat of . . . Q-N5. 
26. P-N3 N-R6ch 29. K-N KR-K1 
27. K-N2 N-N4 30.QxP P-KR3 


28. B~K2 Q-R6ch 
Calmly insuring against a back-rank mate, so 
that he can use his second rook in the attack. 


31. P-KS Bx Pch! 34. K-B3 N-N8ch 
32. KxB x RPch 35. RXN RxR 
33. N-N2 —-R6ch 


White overstepped his time but is, of course 
quite lost. 


One must know a good deal about the life, as 
well as the works, of Thomas Mann before one 
can get much out of his A Sketcu or My Lire, 
which he published as long ago as 1930. But it is, 
in fact, full of most interesting sidelights on one 
of the greatest novelists of our age. For instance, 
I was much surprised by his reference to a short 
story which ranks nearly as high, in my view, as 
“* Death in Venice ’’: 


I have mentioned several times the playful little 
tale, Early Sorrow, which in 1925 followed the novel 
and in which I paid a sort of indulgent homage to 
disorder; but in truth I love order, love it as nature, 
as a profoundly legitimate necessity, as the inner 
fitness and clear correspondence of a _ productive 
plan of life. 


Playful little tale? But “Early Sorrow”’ is 
one of the most moving pictures of childhood 
distress that has ever wrung tears from my (all 
too often, I fear, ironical) eyes. Can it be that the 


it must, I assume, be based on persona! 
memories. The former—and much the better 
is GRAMERCY Park, by Gladys Brooks. It 
contains the memories of a New York girlhood 
and is one of those rare examples of early youth 
vividly remembered and faultlessly reproduced, 
without sentimentality or false emphasis. Gladys’s 
father was a kind and charming ear-, nose- and 
throat-surgeon. Her mother was something of an 
invalid. Hers was a happy, normal childhood, 
and she recaptures it for us with zest and sim- 
plicity. I recommend this book warmly. 

The second—R. G. Graham’s THE SINGING 
Days—tells of another girlhood, lived this time at 
the border town of Berwick-on-Tweed. It has, I 
am sure, considerable merit, but for me it was 
spoilt by the conscientious reproduction of an 
extremely difficult dialect. When I have to con- 
tend, for page after page, with words like ‘“ com- 
meeries,”’ ‘‘ glaury”’ and “ jugal,”’ I lose both 
interest and patience. 

Of the three novels before me, I found Cecil 
Jenkins’s MessaGE FROM Sirius much the most 
satisfactory. It is not only a fascinating mystery, 
but a novel of real distinction as well. How often 
do you find, in the reflections of policemen coping 
with a difficult murder, a strange, haunting beauty 
which does not seem in the least incongruous ? 
Besides, Mr. Jenkins evidently knows all about 
the workings of Scotland Yard—much, too, about 
Fleet Street, the theatre, and modern crooner- 
cults. Do not miss this most unusual thriller. 

On the other hand, William Cooper’s ScENEs 
FROM MARRIED LIFE is definitely not my cup of 
tea. It is a sequel to the same author’s “ Scenes 
from Provincial Life,’’ which I do not remember 
having read—but I fear that I found nothing 
particularly memorable about these insipid, 
middle-class civil servants and their wives. 

Susan Ertz’s IN THE CooL oF THE Day is a 
good deal better. An English publisher, unhappily 
marries, meets an American woman whose hus- 
band stifles her admittedly delicate body (and 
personality) in layer upon layer of cotton-wool. 
The inevitable happens, but it does not happen— 
yes, I am Irish !—inevitably. The delicacies of 
this book were to some extent spoilt for me because 
I thought the American woman rather silly. 

I end with two good, but contrasting; books 
on London. William Stewart’s CHARACTERS OF 
ByGONE LONDON recalls the days of Victorian, or 
at least, of Edwardian, London, when the streets 
were full of colourful characters of one kind or 
another. The blurb reminds readers of artists 
such as Phil May and George Belcher, and I intend 
it as a compliment when I| say that Mr. Stewart’s 
admirable line drawings reminded me of the latter. 

The last consists of Volumes 29 and 30 of the 
Survey of London series, entitled St. JAMEs’s, 
WESTMINSTER. I should soon run out of superla- 
tives if I attempted to do justice to them. As an 
illustrated record of some of the grandest buildings 
in London, including a description of a delightful 
house in St. James’s Place, which I used as my 
offices for some seven years, they are beyond 
compare. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Party Po.itics—Vo ume II, by Sir Ivor Jen- 
nings. (Cambridge; 45s.) 

Tue Hitts or Inpia, by Henry Gibbs. — (Jar- 
rolds ; 25s.) 

THE Roap TO BARCELONA, by Stanley Baron. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 21s.) 

THE FRISBIES OF THE SOUTH SEAS, by Johnny 
Frisby. (Robert Hale; 18s.) 

A SKETcH oF My Lures, by Thomas Mann. 
(Secker and Warburg; 10s. 6d.) 


— Park, by Gladys Brooks. (Dent; 

18s. 

Tue Sincinc Days, by R. G. Graham. (Robert 
Hale ; 16s.) 


MESSAGE FROM Sirius, by Cecil Jenkins. (Collins 
Crime Club; 12s. 6d.) 

SCENES FROM Marriep Lire, by William 
Cooper. (Macmillan; 16s.) 

IN THE Coot oF THE Day, by Susan Ertz. 
(Collins ; 16s.) 7 

CHARACTERS OF BYGONE LONDON, by William 
Stewart. (Harrap; 15s.) 

SuRVEY oF Lonpon. THE ParISH OF ST. 
James WeEstMINSTER. Vols. XXIX and 
XXX. Edited by F. H. W. Sheppard. 
(The Athlone Press, University of London. 
Published for the London County Council. 
Two volumes and plan pocket; 8 gns.) 
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WINNERS OF THE 1961 MONTE CARLO RALLY: THE FRENCH TEAM OF M. MARTIN AND R. BATEAU IN THEIR PANHARD 
AT A LEVEL-CROSSING AT ST. AGREVE, NEAR VALENCE. PANHARDS ALSO CAME SECOND AND THIRD. 
Second in this year’s rally were the Germans W. Loffier and H. Walter, who were followed by G. Jouanneaux 
and A. Coquillet of France. The rally was a great triumph for Panhard, who won the two main team awards, 


the cup for three nominated teams and the cup for any three cars of the same make. 
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MONTE CARLO WINNERS; FREED 
AIRMEN ; CONGO STARVATION ; 
AND AN ICY NEW YORK. 


WINNER OF THE COUPE DES DAMES IN THE MONTE CARLO RALLY: THE 
BRITISH DRIVER, MRS. A. HALL, WHO WAS PARTNERED BY MISS V. DOMLEO. 


AN ARCTIC SCENE IN NEW YORK HARBOUR: A FERRY-BOAT BRAVELY PUSHING ITS WAY THROUGH WELCOMED BY PRESIDENT AND MRS. KENNEDY AFTER BEING RELEASED BY RUSSIA: 
THE ICE EN ROUTE FROM GOVERNOR'S ISLAND TO MANHATTAN ON JANUARY 25. IN THE LONG ‘oon oe - aaa F ay mag amon ee 
ee pt a  yE ogra eccrararliag ge 2 released after seven months of ey in Russia. Their RB-47 reconnaissance 


aircraft was shot down over the 


FAMINE IN THE CONGO: HUNGRY BALUBAS WAITING WITH PAILS AND BOWLS FOR U.N, FOOD SUPPLIES AT THE HOSPITAL 
IN MIABI, SOUTH KASAI, WHILE THOUSANDS GATHERED OUTSIDE THE FENCE IN HOPE OF SHARING THE FOOD. ¢ 
The United Nations famine relief programme in the Congo is now well under way, and, since operations began in 
Bakwanga, the Baluba capital, about seven weeks ago, the estimated daily death rate from starvation in South Kasai 
had been reduced from between 250 and 300 to about fifty. New crops were being sown. In the Miabi hospital children 
were reported to be sleeping five to a bed. 


ents Sea last July. Their wives are seen seated. 


A BRITISH DOCTOR EXAMINING A BABY AT A HOSPITAL IN MIABI, NEAR 
BAKWANGA. THE DAILY DEATH RATE HAS BEEN MUCH REDUCED. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE STANDARD VANGUARD LUXURY SIX. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


OME year. ago there were quite a number of medium-sized cars with 
six-cylinder engines of 2-litre capacity, and amongst these the bore and 
stroke dimensions of 65 ‘by 100 mm. were very popular. With the one 
exception of the A.C., which was from the first a very advanced design with 
an overhead camshaft, and which has been developed over the advancing 
years and exists to-day, these comparatively small “ sixes’’ gave way to 
four-cylinder models of about the same engine size. 

The reasons for this change from six cylinders to four were mainly con- 
cerned with performance, for although the “six” was, of course, much 
smoother running than the “ four’”’ of the period, it did not deliver from 
its six small-bore cylinders quite the punch that could be obtained from 
four larger-bore cylinders. Then, also, flexible engine mountings were being 
developed, to absorb much of the harshness of the “ four’’ and so to allow 
it to compete with the “ six’ on more nearly equal terms. 

I recall this past popularity of the 2-litre “ six’’ power unit because 
Standard-Triumph introduced such an engine at the last motor show and 
offer it in the Vanguard as an alternative to the well-known four-cylinder 
power unit. There 
are thus two models 
of the Vanguard, the 
Four and the Luxury 
Six, both of which 
are available in 
saloon or estate car 
form, and have the 
same _ Italianate 
styling by Michellotti 
as the Vignale 
introduced in 1958. 
Indeed, from external 
appearance the only 
distinguishing 
features are the let- 
ters SIX below the 
badge on the front 
of the bonnet and 
the figure 6 on the 
rear of the boot after 
the name Vanguard. 

To those who re- 
member the former 
2-litre ‘‘ sixes,’’ it is 
interesting to note 
that in place of the 
long-stroke dimen- 
sions of 65 by 100 
mm. the new Stan- 
dard engine is almost 
“‘ square,” having a 
bore of 74.7 mm. and 
a stroke of 76 mm. 
This is indicative of 
the technical ad- 
vances that have 
taken place since 
those early “' sixes,” 
for higher compres- 
sion ratios, and im- 
provements in such 
details as combustion 
chamber shape, 
valves and valve gear, 
have resulted in the 
modern small “ six ’’ surpassing the 2-litre “‘ four ” in power and performance 
as well as in smoothness and quietness of operation. A brief comparison 
of the two Standard engines shows this well. The “ four,” of 85 by 92 mm. 
bore and stroke (2088 c.c.) and with a compression ratio of 7.5 to 1, develops 
68 b.h.p. at 4200 r.p.m., whereas the new “six” of 1998 c.c. with a 
compression ratio of 8 to 1 gives 85 b.h.p. at 4500 r.p.m. 

The model I now report on is the Luxury Six estate car, based on the 
saloon and having the roof panel extending right back to meet an almost 
vertical rear panel. Four wide doors give easy access to the front and rear 
bench-type seats, with foam rubber overlays on spring cases, rolled edges 
to cushions and squabs, and folding centre arm-rests. The seating is very 
comfortable, but some drivers with long arms might find that the steering- 
wheel projects just a little too far back in relation to their leg-reach to the 
pedals, so that they have to drive in bent-arm style. 

I always hesitate to criticise seating position, however, for not only do 
drivers differ so much in build, but also in personal preference. Whether a 
driver likes to sit well back from the wheel, with straight arms, or well up 
to it with bent arms, may make a big difference in his opinion of the degree 
of driver comfort. 

The car I tested has the four-speed transmission with central gear-lever, 
which I much prefer to the optional three-speeds and steering column con- 
trol. The subsidiary controls and switches are conveniently within reach, 
and instruments are neatly grouped in a hooded panel in front of the driver, 
and are readily seen through the top arc of the two-spoked steering-wheel. 

Lighting control is unusual, but very uscful when one becomes accus- 
tomed to it, a toggle master switch on the fascia gives an “ on-off ”’ action 





CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE STANDARD VANGUARD LUXURY SIX ESTATE CAR, A VARIATION ON THE SALOON MODEL 
EQUIPPED WITH A SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE INSTEAD OF THE NORMAL FOUR. APART FROM ENGINE IT DIFFERS IN NO OTHER WAY 
FROM THE FOUR-CYLINDER MODEL—EXCEPT, THAT IS, FOR THE WORD “SIX” IN FRONT AND THE NUMERAL “6” BEHIND. 
(Price [with Vynide trim) £890, plus £334 9s. 24. P.T.) 





and a finger-tip lever switch below the wheel on the right selects side and 
tail lights in its top position, full beam in mid-position and dipped beam 
in bottom position. 

The six-cylinder engine is fed by two Solex semi-downdraught carburettors 
and proved an admirable starter from cold. It warmed up quickly, but on 
occasion too rapid a throttle opening at low speed seemed to discover a 
carburation flat spot, although in the same conditions a less rapid opening 
would give smooth progressive acceleration. That ample power is avail- 
able is shown by acceleration; from rest to 30 m.p.h. in 5-3 secs. and to 
60 m.p.h. in 17.4 secs., the engine remaining smooth and quiet throughout 
its range and right up to a maximum of 5000 r.p.m. or 90 m.p.h. on top gear. 

Indeed, the refinement of running given by this up-to-date six-cylinder 
unit is worthy of praise, and its flexibility in traffic driving is an advantage 
likely to prove very attractive to many owners. At the same time, the 
driver who likes to take advantage of well-chosen gear ratios will not be 
disappointed in the Luxury Six, for the synchromesh mechanism on the 
three upper ratios gives quick, easy changes, the gears are quiet running, 
and useful maxima 
of about 24, 45 and 
7° m.p.h. are avail- 
able on first, second 
and third gears 
respectively. 

The car’s lively 
performance can be 
used effectively for 
its road-holding is 
good and the brakes 
give rapid retarda- 
tion with very 
moderate pedal pres- 
sure. Front suspen- 
sion by coil springs 
and wishbones incor- 
porates an anti-roll 
torsion bar, the rear 
half-elliptic springs 
are longer than for- 
merly, and the car 
gives a comfortable 
ride with roll only 
becoming really 
evident when corners 
are deliberately 
taken faster than 
would be normal for 
them. 

The steering is 
reasonably light, be- 
ing rather low geared, 
and it understeers 
slightly. It is precise, 
and gives the driver 
confidence, for one is 
never conscious of 
having to steer. In 
fact, from the driver's 
point of view, the 
Luxury Six deserves 
its name, for it is 
a pleasure to drive it. 

Of the estate car 
body, I think it 
may be said that it combines spaciousness and good appearance to a 
remarkable degree, and this is largely due to the flat line of the extended 
roof, and to the pleasing proportions of the three side windows and the 
wide back-light. The back-light hinges upwards when unlocked and is 
securely supported, and the lower tailgate hinges down to give easy loading 
of goods or luggage, and can be used in the horizontal position to give extra 
platform space when needed. 

When the rear seat is folded forward there is 57 cu. ft. of luggage-space 
and this may be used for a load of 5 cwt., but if the rear seat is in use there 
is still a space of 25 cu. ft. behind it into which 2 cwt. can be loaded. The 
spare wheel is carried in a let-down cradle beneath the floor, so that it is 
readily accessible without taking up luggage-space. 

The furnishings and equipment are very complete, there being ventilating 
panels to the four door windows, arm-rests on the front doors, map pockets 
in the scuttle sides, sun visors, lock-up glove-box, Smith’s heater and venti- 
lator unit, rheostat controlled panel lights, screen washer, courtesy light 
switches to all doors, and large ash-trays in front and rear compartments. 
The one-piece bonnet is counterbalanced for easy opening and is unlocked 
by a control under the fascia, so that it cannot be opened when the doors 
are locked. 

This six-cylinder Vanguard well deserves the title Luxury Six for its 
smooth, quiet running and refinement; for in cruising in the 70-80 m.p.h. 
bracket there is remarkably little mechanical or wind noise. The basic 
price of the estate car with Vynide trim is {800, but purchase tax of 
£334 98. 2d. raises the total to {1134 9s. 2d. With leather upholstery, the 
basic price is {815, purchase tax £340 14s. 2d. and total price £1155 14s. 2d, 
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WHITE TIE... 






A Queen all the 
world acknowledges 


FIRST NIGHT... 
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70° PROOF 
They've arrived .. . relaxed and in style in the luxury of a Wolseley 
15/60. What better overture to a wonderful evening than the spacious ‘ 
comfort and smooth-as-silk performance that are inherent Wolseley A 
i qualities. 14 litre O.H.V. engine. 4-speed gearbox. Central floor gear h 
) AY, 
change. 19 cu. ft. boot. Panoramic vision. A host of luxury features. a ay 
K 1G 
And the price? From £660 plus £276. 2. 6 P.T. (including heater). a : 
F SCOTCH WHISKY \y } 
¥ N 
There is also the ‘1500° from £497 plus £208.4.2 P.T yD? 0 ' Ld he 
i § \ 
and the 6/99 from £885 plus £369.17.6 P.T a acu nalelrllua P --. & MACDONALD & MUIR LTO 
eee AS 
Ks DISTILLERS OTTEITH © SCOTLAN? DISTILLERS 
a SE LEITH 
‘> ' pRODUE 
BUY SFR z Your Guarantee. » 
a, 2 G3 8 OD 4 R. ag SCOTLAND 
q Al eg wt ef then Whisky a Ge mutrad 
aes: BU 4 . * ket, * br frovesd Ahh © ight 
WOLSELEY ni pe pores Tynes 
Sel ores ox eae blarvded 
TWELVE MONTHS’ Re yt Seon Phd nator pthunen hovel 
WARRANTY eB pre re wilh acuw & flavor 
> . hen ky me sonar 
and backed by Sug Vdidy “0% spussnaonedee of Qrmolently 
2 BMC service BS Malt yy 
Ey i ond se welh confiderse Co y™ 





WOLSELEY-A LUXURIOUS 


WAY OF MOTORING 
Queen « Scots 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED - COWLEY - OXFORD 
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‘... and so they lived happily ever after’ 


Fairy story? Not on your life! And certainly not for you, your wife, 
and children! Lining up a family future that is as happily free from 
financial worry as you would like it to be: that’s the real value of 
life assurance. And if that is news to you, then the Standard will 
be glad to send you a very useful booklet, ““Yours for Life”’. 
It has all the information you want. 


_, THE STANDARD 


Yours Jor tape & LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 - Assets exceed £250,000,000 
Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


London Offices: 3 Abchurch Yord, Cannon Street, £.C.4. 57/58 Pali Mall, $.W./. 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 








16/- bottle 8/6 haif-bottle 
also magnums 32/- 






Like the accomplished dry fly fisherman, 
DRY FLY SHERRY is the product of expert knowledge, 
practice, and skill; and like the fishing fly itself, 

it is both light and delicate. 

It is neither too sweet nor yet very dry. 
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The most valuable collection 
of Twentieth-Century Postage 
Stamps in the World 


AUSTRALIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 


is available for sale intact 
through the Private Treaty 
Department of 


ROBSON LOWE LTD. 
50 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : TRAfalgar 4034 





RASS AAS 


The price is £35,000 ; a special 
colour brochure will be sent 
on request. 
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THE LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS 
Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers, 
Venice, Italian Lakes and Dolomites, 

Moorish Spain and South Portugal, 
An ideal fortnight in Portugal, 
Scandinavia: Fjords and Capitals, 

U.S.A.-California and the West, 
North Spain and the Pyrenees, 
Morocco, beyond the Atlas, 
Swiss Mountains and Lakes, 
Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 
Italy, the Perfect Way, 
Greece and the Islands 
U.S.A.—in the Fall, 
Greece and Turkey, 
Sicily in Spring. 

(From 79 gns.) Ask for Brochure “‘ILN 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD. 
67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 
(ABTA) — Tel.: MAI: 4321 (or Agents) 





Take a princely holiday in 


a setting built for princes 





HOTEL 


PHOENICIA 


MALTA 


one of the 


great hotels of 
the Mediterranean Xs 


SUITES . EVERY ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 

FRENCH CUISINE . COCKTAIL —_ 
MUSIC AND DANCING NIGHTLY 

24 HOUR ROOM SERVICE ’ 
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Starting their life well together 


=-WESTERN They’ve opened an 


account at the 


National } 
Provincial 







































ALASSIO ALBISOLA THE BANK FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE 
| CELLE LIGURE CERIALE 

FINALE L. LAIGUEGLIA 

LOANO NOLI 


PIETRA LIGURE SPOTORNO 
VARAZZE 


434 miles of sandy beaches, the finest ones of the littoral, 
within the frame of gardens and verdant heights—sports, 
social events, camping — excursions and promenades. 


Sea bathing from April up to October—moderate sojourn 
prices, under control—special reductions and facilities 
during March, April, May, June, September and October. 


Information from: 

Italian State Tourist Office (E.N.1.T.) 201, Regent Street, LONDON W.1; 
“ AZIENDA DI SOGGIORNO” for each one of the above resorts; 
ENTE PROVINCIALE TURISMO, SAVONA; and all Travel Agencies. 








| WILLY PRA 





What a difference the Reliant will make to 
your life—for taking the children to school 
or shopping in town, the Reliant is a bless- 
ing—and it is so easy to park. With its 
747 c.c. engine the Reliant will give you 
50 miles per gallon and the annual Tax and 
Insurance are lower. 


— Pp ") [7  ¢ 3 
MARK VI 
FY Yilcl fl r 
THE RELIANT ENGINEERING CO. (TAMWORTH).LTD. 


j London Distributors: Glanfield Lawrence (High- 
Watling Street, Twogates, Tamworth, Staffs. Leneetnd B12 Hightars Corman, ows. 
Phone: Tamworth 336. 


Reli Oo * Sec ; F & les, 253 
Grams: RELIANT, TAMWORTH “Wightman Rood. Wormary. London. NA. 








It's the dry vermouth 
that made * French’ famous .. . 
at only 17/6 a bottle — 

c'est formidable! 














MAGNIFIQUE with gin - INIMITABLE neat * SOIGNE ina cocktail - SPLENDIDE with soda 





Sole Importers: Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. Lid.,8 Lime Street, E.C.3 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely. that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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ONE OF TWO SALVERS 
By: J. Ker or Kincaid. Edinburgh 1745 


Weights: 58 ozs. 7 dwts. Diams. 15” 
124” 
Arms of Nisbet of Dirleton, co. Haddington 


37 Ozs. 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS : 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHltehall 7140 








THE 







Buy a Dormobile and your holi 
choice is as wide as the world. With 
seats for touring six and beds for four, 
sink, cooker and dining-table, plus a 
push-up stormproof canopy for added 
space, you're ready to roam at will in 
this “ travel-at-leisure”’ vehicle—free 
of hotel bills. For holiday and every- 
day travel— make this a Dormobile 
year. 4-berth from £826.10.0. 2-berth 
from £811.10.0. No P.T. 


Write for illustrated catalogue & the name of 
your nearest Dealers, to the designers & builders. 
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Phone: Folkestone 51844 


LONDON NEWS 


those 
faraway 


places 


ONLY 
A 


DORMOBILE 
AWAY 


Conversion of the ‘ Thames’ 15-cwt van 


Other DORMOBILE CONVERSIONS are:— 
Bedford ‘Romany’, Austin ‘152’, Morris ‘J2’, 
Commer ‘15-cwt", Standard ‘Atlas Major’ 
2- and 4berth models available—all 6-seaters. 








Prices from £765. 


Dept. I.L.N., 
UTILECON WORKS, FOLKESTONE, ENGLAND 


Established 1773 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK 
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LIEBFRAUMILCH 


A wine of charm 


and distinction 
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SHUTTLE 
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ITALY 


**the green pearl of the Adriatic’ 


awaits you! 


4 miles of beach 
650 hotels and pensions of all classes 


Sport, cultural events and 
social gatherings 


Surroundings of historical and artistical 
interest (Ravenna, Urbino, San Marino, 
Firenze, Venezia, Pisa, Perugia, Assisi, 
Gradara, San Leo, Castrocaro [Spa] ) 


SEASON: APRIL-OCTOBER 


For further information apply to the 
Tourist Office, Riecione, 
and all travel agencies. 
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WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


ST DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the National 
Assistance Act, 1948) 








YOU 











MII mm nnn 
can bring joy... 


. » . to the 3,000 children in the 40 branches of 
the National Children's Home. 
nation-wide but not nationalised, depends 
on voluntary contributions from people like 
you. Please give generously. 





The Home 


NATIONAL 


CHILDREN’S HOME 


Send your contribution NOW to => 
The Principal, = 
The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E. = 
Highbury Park, = 
London, N.5. = 


UDNUUUUUTVANUONU LL 


FREE! 


# Send to HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 
? Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
¢ for illustrated literature on the Escalift 
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UP and DOWN stairs 
...+ nan armchair ! 


No longer are stairs a drudgery or an 
insurmountable obstacle for the aged 
and infirm. The Escalift is a modern, 
safe, all-electric floor to floor convey- 
ance with the comfort of armchair 
travel. You can reverse the direction 
of travel or stop instantly as you 
wish. The Escalift is specially design- 
ed for domestic use and requires little 


maintenance. PRICE FROM £490 


EscaLIFT 











DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 


Gross assets exceed £2,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

eighth year in succession 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 













OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 


ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 


passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 





Printed in England by Martlet Press Ltd., 88-90, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1, and Published Weekly at the office of The Illustrated London New 
r for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada by Magazine Post. 
don and Gotch Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, A 


Saturday, February 4, 1961. Registered as a Ni 
Go! 


s & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 
Second-Class postage paid at New York, New York. 
uckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 


Agents for Australasia: 
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Painted by Kenneth Rowntree 


Shell ware to ANTRIM 


— _—" a SLANT The stern hard underlying fact of nine-tenths of Co. Antrim is basalt—black basalt which 

= mm r nae — —— comes to light in the cliffs (including the Giants Causeway), where by seeming paradox this 

= once molten and fiery rock may overlie the whitest chalk. Rosebay Willowherb is the 

AW Bus Hmills AA Ballycastle 2 characteristic flower of the basalt. Up above the cliffs are the long boggy plains which John 

= = ‘ Hewitt, one of Antrim’s many poets, speaks about in describing the moment 

=> when hot sun splits the mist 
= Balls money —— among dark peatstacks on long boggy plains 
8 such as lie high and black between the Glens. 


Cutting across the coast down to the sea the dividing Glens of Antrim afford some of the 
happiest, richest-coloured scenery of the British Isles. Patchwork fields, ruddy soil, haycocks, 
the typical gateway of whitewashed round stone pillars (1) into the farmyard, the special 
Ulster spade (2) and the reaping hook (3) (alongside the Bushmills whiskey (4), the linen (5 
and the sheaf of flax (6) ) emphasise that Co. Antrim is still predominantly a farmer’s land 
in spite of Belfast and derricks and factories and modern industrialism. In Belfast, the 
veterinary surgeon John Boyd Dunlop (1840-1921) was inspired by the stony rattle and 
bump of Belfast streets to invent that pneumatic tyre (in 1888) on which all the world runs 
in the 20th century. Contrast Dunlop’s tyre (7) in the foreground (the tyre had to be 
fastened to the wheel) with the donkey-drawn, wheel-less “‘slide-car’’ (8) still used in the 
Glens to bring down the peats—as they are called in Antrim—from the moor and cuttings. 





plants in their natural surroundings, which 





The “ Shell Guide to ld Life”’, a monthly series depicting animals and { 
gave pleasure tos any people, is pul blished in boc »k orm by Phoenix House Lt td at7 6. The “Shell Guide to Trees” 
“* Shell Guide to Finca of the Countryside” are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at bookshops and bookstalls. 





YOU CAN BE SURE OF The key to the Countryside 
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Lamplight and Johnnie Walker. Glowing golden. 
Chuckling into glasses from the grand 

square bottle. Scotch of Scotch, yes, 

welcoming, mellow. At home or away 


— Good old Johnnie Walker 


BORN 1820-stil! going strong 





